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The  Social  Responsibility 

of  K  Scientist 

'Ey  JAMES  D.  TELLER 

College  of  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

The  popular  conception  of  a  scien-  velopment  of  scientific  personalities 
tist  is  that  of  a  man  with  an  in-  is  not  enough.  Not  only  must  men 
satiable  curiosity  and  a  hunger  develop  an  intense  love  of  knowledge, 
for  knowledge.  In  the  public  mind  but  they  must  cultivate  an  ever  increas* 
this  scientific  thirst  can  be  quenched  ing  desire  to  apply  that  knowledge  in 
only  by  living  an  ivory  tower  existence  the  guidance  of  the  lives  of  other 
apart  from  the  practical  concerns  of  people.  It  is  not  enough  for  scien- 
everyday  life.  In  such  an  atmosphere  tists  to  disclaim  responsibility  for  the 
lives  the  devotee  of  science  surrounded  uses  to  which  the  products  of  their 
by  his  balances  and  micrometers,  his  thinking  have  been  put ;  scientists  must 
crucibles  and  test  tubes,  his  micro-  take  a  more  definite  responsibility  for 
scopes  and  guinea  pigs.  So  great  have  directing  the  applications  to  be  made 
been  the  achievements  of  this  labors-  of  scientific  knowledge  than  they  have 
tory  existence  that  the  public  has  been  in  the  past.  Scientists  must  increas- 
willing  to  spend  great  sums  in  order  ingly  recognize  their  social  responsi- 
that  adolescents  might  be  initiated  into  bilities. 

its  supposed  mysteries.  The  methods  At  times  in  the  history  of  science 
and  attitudes  of  the  scientists  have  re-  we  find  men  who  developed  not  only 
ceived  wide  publicity  and  everywhere  an  intense  love  of  pure  knowledge  but 
the  people  extol  their  benefits.  also  an  earnest  desire  to  apply  that 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  some  of  the  knowledge  in  the  guidance  of  the  lives 
greatest  advances  of  our  civilization  of  other  people.  Such  a  man  was 
have  been  due  to  the  development  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley.  A  study  of 
that  type  of  personality  to  which  the  the  experiences  of  this  socially  minded 
public  attaches  the  label,  “Scientist.”  scientist  should  serve  to  inspire  others. 
It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  the  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  evaluate  the 
present  debacle  in  which  the  modern  influence  of  Huxley’s  original  research- 
world  finds  itself  is  in  part  the  crea-  es  in  science.  His  fellow  biologists 
tion  of  the  scientific  mind.  The  de-  have  long  since  accomplished  that  task. 
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Suffice  it  to  saj  that  he  holds  an  en¬ 
viable  position  among  English  2^1o- 
gista.^  But  Huxley  was  more  than  a 
scientist:  he  was  a  literary  champion 
of  science.  As  such  he  made  the  phys¬ 
ical  basis  of  life  known  to  the  English 
speaking  world.*  In  company  with 
Wallace,  Spencer,  Hooker,  and  Dai> 
win,  he  made  possible  the  chief  in¬ 
tellectual  inspiration  of  the  modem 
world  in  his  exposition  and  defense  of 
Darwinism.*  Moreover,  Huxley  was 
a  champion  with  a  crusading  zeal.  He 
battled  for  the  recognition  of  science 
and  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
self-appointed  guardians  of  the  status 
quo.  A  love  of  Nature,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  her  universe,  a  recognition 
of  the  worth  of  her  knowledge,  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  grandeur  of  her  laws 
and  the  nobility  of  her  study — all 
these  and  more  did  he  strenuously  fight 
for.  A  spirit  of  reverence,  freedom 
from  bondage,  respect  for  law  and  or¬ 
der,  a  sense  of  beauty  as  well  as  of 
right  and  wrong — these  are  a  few  of 
the  rewards  which  he  hoped  victory 
would  bring. 

On  the  whole  the  battle  in  which 
Huxley  fought  so  ardently  and  effect¬ 
ively  has  been  won,  so  far  as  the  more 
intelligent  classes  are  concerned.  No 
branch  of  science  is  excluded  from 
stringent  inquiry  today.  The  old  bul¬ 
warks  of  superstition  have  been  bat¬ 
tered  badly.  There  is  less  and  less 
suppression  of  scientific  fact  by  the 


orthodox.  If  today  we  have  a  larger 
share  of  intellectual  freedom  than  pre- 
Darwinian  England,  it  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  Huxley’s  refusal  to 
compromise  truth.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  his  contributions  to  biology, 
this  victory  for  free  thought  is  perhaps 
Huxley’s  most  permanent  achieve¬ 
ment.*  His  struggle  for  human  liber¬ 
ation  gives  him  a  prominent  place  in 
“that  movement  of  opinion  which  has 
been  called  the  New  Reformation.”* 

Huxley’s  battle  for  the  recognition 
of  science  was  guided  by  his  desire  to 
help  the  struggling  masses  to  “right 
ideas.”  For  this  reason  he  spent  a 
goodly  share  of  his  life  in  presenting 
science  to  the  people. 

The  year  1870  roughly  divides  the 
thirty-one  years  of  Huxley’s  official 
teaching  career  into  two  periods  of 
about  equal  length.  The  earlier  period 
is  dominated  by  original  scientific 
work,  while  in  the  later  the  scientist 
assumes  more  and  more  the  role  of  the 
educator.  Even  before  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  a  lecturer  in  the  Government 
School  of  Mines,  Huxley’s  reputation 
as  a  biologist  had  been  established,  as 
his  election  to  the  Royal  Society  and 
the  award  of  its  medal  in  physiology 
will  attest.  While  the  research  which 
brought  him  these  honors  was  contin¬ 
ued  during  his  first  years  at  the  School 
of  Mines,  his  teaching  duties  gradually 
usurped  more  and  more  of  the  time 
which  had  previously  been  allotted  to 


1  A  dlstlnculsb«d  0«rman  sooloflst  in  r«Tl*winff  Huxley’s  diacoveriee  in  each  of  the  larger 
dlTlalons  of  the  animal  kln^om  aaid:  "Indeed  if  at  the  present  moment  we  run  over  the  names 
distinguished  in  the  several  sciences  into  which  natural  knowledge  may  be  divided — In  Physics, 
in  Chemistry,  in  Botany,  in  Zoology — ^we  find  but  few  investigators  who  can  be  said  to  have 
thoroughly  mastered  the  whole  range  of  any  one  of  them.  Among  these  few  we  must  place 
Thomas  Henry  Huxler,  the  distinguished  British  Investigator,  who  at  the  present  time  Justly 
ranks  as  the  first  soologlst  among  his  countrymen.  When  we  say  the  first  soolo^st,  we  give 
the  widest  and  fullest  signification  to  the  word  'soology'  which  the  latest  developments  of  this 
sdence  demands."  Cf.  Haeckel.  Ihmst.  "Scientific  WoHhles:  II  Thomas  Henry  Huxley."  "Na¬ 
ture."  vol.  t.  pp.  1S7-MS.  February  6.  1(74. 

S  Cf.  Oabo^  Henry  Fairfield,  "Impressions  of  Oreat  Naturalists.”  p.  (7,  New  Tork.  Charles 
8cribne'-’s  Sons,  lt34. 

S  Cf.  Poulton.  B.  B..  "Thomas  Henry  Huxley,”  **Nature."  vol.  US.  p.  70S.  May  f.  19S5. 

4  Cf.  Osbo^  HeniV  Fairfield,  op.  cit.,  p.  9s. 

B  Huxle^Thomas  Henry,  “Collected  Essays."  voL  I,  p.  17,  New  Tork,  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.  ItH. 
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scientific  investigations.  However, 
this  original  work  fortified  him  for  the 
many  courses  of  lectures  which  he  un- 
dertodc.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
his  anatomical  lectures  at  St.  Thomas’ 
Hospital,  the  lectures  for  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  his  Fullerian 
Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
the  Himterian  Lectures  at  the  Coll^ 
of  Surgeons.  In  many  of  these  lec¬ 
tures  he  placed  the  results  of  his  in¬ 
vestigations  before  his  fellow  workers 
in  science ;  in  others  he  lectured  to  ad¬ 
vanced  students  of  science.  Moreover, 
the  foundations  of  his  manuals  on  an¬ 
atomy  were  laid  in  the  above  activities. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  extent  of 
Huxley’s  educational  duties,  we  must 
remember  that  these  lectureships  were 
supplementary  to  his  permanent  post 
as  Paleontologist  and  Lecturer  on  Nat¬ 
ural  History  at  the  Government 
School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn  Street. 
Not  only  did  the  lectures  demand  a 
good  deal  of  first-hand  investigation, 
as  his  notes  and  drawings  still  attest, 
but  also  much  time  was  required  to 
organize  the  resources  of  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology  as  an  education¬ 
al  instrument.  All  of  the  specimens 
were  rearranged  so  as  to  illustrate  the 
paleontological  lectures.  Moreover, 
a  catalogue  with  introductions  to  each 
section  had  to  be  written  as  a  guide 
for  his  students.  It  was  this  work 
which  probably  led  to  his  taking  a 
lively  interest  in  the  organization  of 
museums  in  general,  whether  private, 
local,  or  central.  With  regard  to  the 
British  Museum,  Huxley  agitated  for 
a  triple  museum  for  each  of  the  three 
sciences,  zoology,  botany,  and  geology. 
One  of  these  was  to  be  typical  or  for 


popular  education,  a  seccmd  scientific 
for  research,  and  a  third  economic,  to 
assist  commerce.  Further  he  demand¬ 
ed  a  zoological  and  botanical  garden 
where  living  specimens  could  be  stud¬ 
ied.  These  same  principles  are  sug^ 
gested  in  his  scheme  for  a  museum  at 
Manchester,*  while  he  advises  Chester 
to  limit  its  museum  to  local  botany, 
local  zoology,  local  geology,  and  local 
archaeology.^ 

In  addition  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  museum  at  Jermyn  Street,  Huxley 
was  engaged  also  in  a  reorganization 
of  the  course  of  studies.  Upon  find¬ 
ing  that  his  students  lacked  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  general  principles  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  special  work,  he  institu¬ 
ted  an  evening  course  of  lectures  en¬ 
titled  “An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Collection  of  Fossils  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Practical  Geol(^.”  These 
nine  lectures  were  given  in  January 
while  the  regular  course  of  fifty-seven 
ran  from  February  to  April  and  from 
April  to  June  with  six  fortnightly  ex¬ 
aminations  during  the  latter  period. 
The  lectures  covered  the  physiology 
and  morphology  of  selected  types,  and 
were  accompanied  by  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  which  Huxley  had  arranged  in 
the  museum  cases. 

Even  with  this  round  of  activities 
Huxley  felt  that  the  resources  of  the 
school  were  not  being  fully  utilized. 
Consequently,  he  instituted  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  famous  of  his  edu¬ 
cational  adventures,  his  r^ular  cour¬ 
ses  of  lectures  to  workingmen.  He  be¬ 
lieved  with  profound  conviction  in  the 
importance  of  giving  the  truth  to  the 
common  people.  His  lectures  to  them 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  “Popular 


8  C(.  hla  latter  to  the  ComnalMloners  of  the  Manchester  Natural  Hlatonr  Society  as  siren 
In  Huxley.  Leonard.  “Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,”  voL  1,  pp.  14e-147,  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1901. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  147. 
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Lectures”  (for  these  he  held  to  be  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord),  but  rath¬ 
er  as  “People’s  Lectures.”*  He  wish¬ 
ed  the  working  classes  to  realize  that 
the  facts  of  science  are  important  to 
them,  and  that  they  should  be  virtuous 
— “not  because  fellows  in  black  and 
white  ties  tell  them  so,”  but  because  of 
the  laws  of  nature  which  they  must 
obey  if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  penal¬ 
ized.*  Consequently,  we  find  these 
courses  of  lectures  to  have  such  labels 
as  “Relation  of  Man  to  the  Rest  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom”  and  “On  Our 
Knowledge  of  the  Causes  of  the  Phe¬ 
nomena  of  Organic  Nature.”'®  There 
was  a  registration  fee  of  six-pence  for 
each  course  of  six  lectures — one  penny 
per  lecture.  The  theatre  held  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  was  usually  crowded.  A 
description  of  the  audience  as  given  by 
a  contemporary  may  be  quoted: 

It  is  a  silent  audience.  These  men 
are  evidently  fresh  from  the  workshop, 
striving  to  overcome  the  obliterating  in¬ 
fluences  of  a  week  of  humdrum  everyday 
occupation,  and  are  burnishing  up  their 
memories  touching  the  last  lecture — not 
a  few  aiding  these  organs  by  notebooks. 
There  is  no  well-bred,  high-toned  chat¬ 
ter  going  on.  Perhaps  the  silence  is  due 
to  the  absence  of  augot  caps  and  red 
opera  cloaks  and  perhaps  to  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  the  audience." 

It  was  probably  this  earnestness  of 
“these  hard-handed  fellows”  that  in¬ 
duced  Huxley  to  support  a  correspond¬ 
ing  movement  set  going  by  F.  D.  Mau¬ 
rice. 

Even  with  these  strenuous  duties, 
Huxley  did  not  confine  himself  to  in¬ 


vestigation  and  oral  teaching.  He 
wished  to  oi^nize  scientific  work 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  make  its 
results  generally  known.  So  with 
Joseph  Hooker  and  John  Tyndall,  he 
discussed  plans  for  a  Scientific  JSe- 
view  which  should  do  for  science  what 
the  literary  reviews  were  doing  for  lit¬ 
erature.  Even  though  the  scheme  was 
not  found  feasible  at  first,  a  fortnight¬ 
ly  scientific  column  was  started 
in  the  Saturday  Review.  Later 
a  scientific  quarterly  did  this  work 
more  systematically  and  thoroughly. 
However,  the  work  of  voluntary  con¬ 
tributing  and  editing  became  too  much, 
and  the  quarterly  failed.  But  one  de¬ 
feat  was  not  suflScient  to  turn  him  from 
his  purpose.  So  later  we  find  him 
concerned  with  a  weekly  issue,  the 
Reader.  Finally,  his  aims  were  re¬ 
alized  when  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  was 
enabled  to  establish  Nature  in  1869. 
Huxley  translated  Goethe’s  rhapsody, 
“Die  Natur”  for  the  introduction  to 
the  first  number,'*  and  continued  his 
contributions  at  intervals  until  within 
a  year  of  his  death.  In  his  article, 
“Past  and  Present,”'*  which  he  wrote 
to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  foundation,  he  notes  the 
marked  change  in  scientific  thought 
since  the  journal  was  started.  Thus, 
did  he  aid  in  the  distribution  of  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge.  Nor  did  he  confine 
his  editorial  assistance  to  periodicals, 
for  he  helped  to  cover  modern  science 
in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclo 
paedia  Britannica. 

Huxley’s  formal  teaching  career 


8  Cf.  hi8  letter  to  Dyiter.  Ibid.,  p.  149. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  149. 

10  The  fatter  course  of  lectures,  althouRh  not  cast  Into  permanent  form  for  the  press,  met 
with  immediate  success.  A  Mr.  Hardwicke.  who  obtained  permission  to  take  them  down  in 
shorthand,  had  printed  them  in  six  pamphlets,  in  which  form  they  had  a  larae  sale  without 
any  remuneration  to  Huxley.  However  they  are  reprinted  in  Huxley,  Thomas  Henry,  op.  clt., 
vol.  II,  pp.  30S-47S,  New  York.  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1897. 

11  Becker,  Bernard  H.,  “Scientific  London."  New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1878. 

12  Huxley,  Thomas  Henry,  "Nature:  Aphorisms  by  Goethe,”  "Nature,”  vol.  I.  pp.  9-11, 
Nov.  4.  1889. 

18  Huxley,  Thomas  Henry,  "Past  and  Present,”  "Nature,”  vol.  61.  pp.  1-3,  November  1.  1894. 
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reached  its  height  with  the  removal  of 
the  biological  department  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines  from  Jermyn  Street 
to  South  Kensington.  He  believed  a 
system  of  science  teaching  based  upon 
laboratory  work  by  the  students  to  be 
the  only  true  method.  But  limitations 
of  space  in  the  building  in  Jermyn 
Street  prevented  the  application  of 
these  views.  Consequently  the  new 
era  in  biological  teaching  had  to  be 
postponed  for  many  years.  Even  be¬ 
fore  the  new  laboratory  was  entirely 
ready,  some  large  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  South  Kensingtim  Museum 
were  used  for  the  purpose.  The  demon¬ 
stration  rigged  up  everthing  as  needed. 
Then  following  a  lecture  by  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  three  demonstrators  each  took 
a  third  of  the  class,  about  thirty-five 
apiece,  and  directed  them  in  micro¬ 
scopic  work  and  physiological  experi¬ 
ment.  This  course  was  given  in  June 
and  July  and  was  attended  largely  by 
science  teachers.  The  system  was 
continued  in  the  new  laboratory,  and 
also  extended  to  the  teaching  of  botany 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  W.  Thisel- 
ton  Dyer.  It  was  as  a  result  of  this 
system  that  Huxley’s  Practical  Biolo¬ 
gy  developed.  This  text  was  experi¬ 
mental  in  that  it  was  tried  in  manu¬ 
script  form  while  the  organization  of 
the  course  of  teaching  biology  for 
teachers  was  under  way. 

Some  of  Huxley’s  unofficial  teach¬ 
ing  activities  have  been  mentioned  al¬ 
ready.  It  now  remains  to  give  brief 
reference  to  other  educational  adven¬ 
tures  of  this  nature  in  which  he  en¬ 
gaged.  While  his  lectures  were  usual¬ 
ly  for  adults,  he  gave  at  least  one 
course  of  lectures  for  children.  Upon 
being  asked  to  deliver  a  course  of  lec¬ 


tures  on  elementary  science  to  school¬ 
boys,  he  responded  with  twelve  lectures 
week  by  week  at  the  London  Institu¬ 
tion  in  Finsbury  Circus.  These  lec¬ 
tures  came  at  a  time  when  he  was  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties  of  a  course  in  intro¬ 
ductory  physical  science,  and  helped 
him  to  crystallize  his  thought  on  the 
subject.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
they  were  antedated  by  a  similar  intro¬ 
ductory  course  at  the  School  of  Mines. 
They  were  repeated  at  South  Kensing^ 
ton  as  the  first  part  of  a  threefold 
course  to  women  on  the  elements  of 
physical  science.  The  lectures  in  their 
final  form  constituted  a  text  in  Physio¬ 
graphy. 

In  addition  to  the  many  courses  of 
lectures  which  Huxley  gave  in  Lon¬ 
don,  he  delivered  numerous  single  lec¬ 
tures  to  scientific  bodies,  educational 
societies,  workingmen,  and  the  general 
public.  As  representative  of  these  we 
shall  give  brief  mention  only  to  those 
of  a  more  strictly  educational  nature. 
An  address  on  “The  Study  of  Zool¬ 
ogy”  ^as  delivered  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  Museum  in  the  early  years  of  his 
teaching  career,  and  was  followed  fif¬ 
teen  years  later  by  its  complement, 
“On  the  Study  of  Biology.”*®  The 
earlier  address  of  this  pair  shows  that 
his  theory  on  the  method  of  teaching 
science  was  well  developed  even  before 
he  was  enabled  to  put  it  into  practice. 
The  later  address  was  based  upon  his 
actual  practices  in  the  new  laborator¬ 
ies  at  South  Kensington  to  which  re¬ 
ference  has  been  made.  In  the  year 
in  which  he  began  his  lectureship  at 
the  School  of  Mines,  he  delivered  an 
address  at  St.  Martin’s  Hall  “On  the 
Educational  Value  of  the  Natural  His- 


14  Huxley,  Thomas  Henry,  op.  cit.,  vol.  VIII,  pp.  196-228. 

15  Ibid.,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  2t2-m. 
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tory  Sciences.”**  Twelve  years  later 
his  lay  sermon  “On  the  Advisableness 
of  Improving  Natural  Knowledge”*^ 
was  p'‘eached  in  the  same  hall.  The 
South  i.iondon  Working  Men’s  Coll^ 
was  privileged  to  hear  for  the  first  time 
what  is  perhaps  his  best  known  educa¬ 
tional  discourse,  “A  Liberal  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Where  to  find  it.”**  His  re¬ 
marks  “On  Medical  Education”**  were 
addressed  to  the  students  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine  in  University  College, 
London.  At  the  risk  of  becoming  an 
educational  bore,  he  informed  the 
Working  Men’s  Club  and  Institute  of 
his  conception  of  a  “Technical  Edu¬ 
cation.”*®  These  are  only  a  few  of  his 
many  public  appearances  in  London, 
but  they  are  selected  as  representative 
of  his  lectures.  His  many  discourses 
to  the  Royal  Institution,  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Institution,  to  the  Royal  Society, 
at  the  Zoological  Oardens,  and  to  many 
other  groups  in  many  other  of  Lon¬ 
don’s  famous  places  must  be  passed 
over.  To  mention  these  would  be  to 
write  another  biography  which  is  al¬ 
together  unnecessary. 

However,  brief  mention  should  be 
made  of  a  few  representative  lectures 
which  Huxley  delivered  outside  of  his 
beloved  London.  Edinburgh  was  host 
to  him  on  several  occasions.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  Darwinian  contro¬ 
versy  the  Philosophical  Institute  of 
Edinburgh  invited  him  to  enlighten 
them  “On  the  Relations  of  Man  to  the 
Lower  Animals.”**  This  invitation 
came  as  such  a  surprise  to  Huxley  that 
he  wrote  to  his  wife,  “Fancy  unco  quid 


Edinburgh  requiring  illumination  on 
the  subject.”**  While  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  Huxley  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  to  give  a  summer  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
In  less  than  three  months  he  covered 
the  whole  animal  kingdom  in  fifty-four 
lectures.  His  class  ultimately  num¬ 
bered  three  hundred  fifty  three,  break¬ 
ing  the  record  of  the  Edinburgh  clas¬ 
ses.  That  he  and  his  students  worked 
at  high  pressure  is  attested  by  one  of 
the  students  in  the  class.  Joseph 
Thomson  found  the  work  exceedingly 
difficult,  not  only  because  of  the  closely 
knit  scientific  reasoning,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  of  Huxley’s  terminology  which 
Thomson  felt  presupposed  a  knowledge 
of  Greek.**  However,  with  all  the 
difficulties  he  would  not  miss  the  lec¬ 
tures. 

Birmingham  also  entertained  him 
on  many  occasions.  On  unveiling  a 
statue  of  Joseph  Priestly,  he  niade  his 
sincere  if  not  enthusiastic  tribute** 
“A  good  peg  whereon  to  hang  a  dis¬ 
course  on  the  tendencies  of  modem 
thought.”*®  At  the  opening  of  Sir 
Josiah  Mason’s  Science  College,  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  relation  of  “Science  and 
Culture.”**  He  supplemented  his  ed¬ 
ucational  campaign  on  the  School 
Board  by  justifying  what  he  had  said 
and  done  there  before  the  Midland 
Institute.  To  this  restatement  of  his 
views  he  appended  the  label,  “Admin¬ 
istrative  Nihilism.”**  The  paper  on 
“Elementary  Instruction  in  Physiolo¬ 
gy”**  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Domestic  Economy,  Congress. 


1«  Ibid..  Tol.  in.  pp.  38-65. 

IT  Ibid.,  voL  I.  pp.  18-41. 

18  Ibid..  voL  UI.  pp.  76-110. 

1»  Ibid.,  vol.  HI.  pp.  303-322. 

20  Ibid.,  voL  in,  pp.  404-426. 

21  Ibid.,  vol.  Vn.  pp.  77-166. 

22  Huxlvy,  Leonai^  op.  clt,  voL  I,  p.  207. 

23  Ibid.,  pp.  476-476. 

24  Huxley,  Thomas  Henry,  op.  clt.,  vol.  HI,  pp.  1-37. 

26  Huxley.  Leonard,  op.  clt.,  vol.  I,  p.  442. 

26  Huxley.  Thomas  Henry,  op.  clt.,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  134-159. 
2T  Ibid.,  vol.  I.  pp.  261-289. 

28  Ibid.,  vol.  in.  pp.  294-302. 
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Not  only  Edinburgh  and  Birming^ 
ham  but  also  many  other  cities  were 
recipients  of  Huxley’s  lectures.  The 
workingmen  of  Norwich  heard  his  ad¬ 
dress  “On  a  Piece  of  Chalk”**  during 
a  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  In 
Liverpool  the  Philomathic  Society  re¬ 
ceived  his  taxicab  notes  on  “  Scientific 
Education”*®  as  an  after-dinner  speech, 
and  the  Liverpool  Institution  learned 
his  views  “On  Science  and  Art  in  Re¬ 
lation  to  Education.”*'  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Aberdeen,  he  delivered  his 
inaugural  address  as  Lord  Rector  on 
“Universities,  Actual  and  Ideal.”**  A 
second  address  “On  University  Edu¬ 
cation”**  was  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
Baltimore.  He  addressed  a  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  at  Belfast  “On 
the  Hypothesis  that  Animals  are  Auto¬ 
mata,  and  its  History.”**  The  sister 
of  this  association  in  America  welcom¬ 
ed  him  at  Buffaio.  The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Society  of  Cambridge,  Eng¬ 
land,  was  the  first  to  profit  by  his  anal¬ 
ysis  of  Descartes’  “Discourse.”** 

Even  conservative  Oxford  listened 
to  Huxley  twice.  In  1860  it  heard 
his  extemporaneous  retort  to  Bishop 
Samuel  Wilberforce’s  insolent  query 
as  to  whether  it  was  through  his  grand¬ 
father  or  his  grandmother  that  he 
claimed  his  descent  from  a  monkey: 

I  asserted — and  I  repeat — that  a  man 
has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  having 
an  ape  for  his  grandfather.  If  there 


were  an  ancestor  whom  I  should  feel 
shame  in  recalling  it  would  rather  be  a 
man — a  man  of  restless  and  versatile  in¬ 
tellect — who,  not  content  with ....  suc¬ 
cess*®  in  his  own  sphere  of  activity, 
plunges  into  scientific  questions  with 
which  he  has  no  real  acquaintance,  only 
to  obscure  them  by  an  aimless  rhetoric, 
and  distract  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
from  the  real  point  at  issue  by  eloquent 
digressions  and  skilled  appeals  to  reli¬ 
gious  prejudice.”** 

Thirty-three  years  later  Oxford  could 
scarcely  hear  his  faltering  voice  read 
his  carefully  prepared  Romanes  Lec¬ 
ture  on  “Evolution  and  Ethics.”** 
Huxley’s  affiliation  with  the  leading 
scientific  societies  of  his  day  gave  him 
a  large  measure  of  influence  in  educa¬ 
tional  reforms  which  were  initiated 
by  them.  While  on  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  stimulated  the  So¬ 
ciety  to  address  the  English  Univer¬ 
sities  on  the  subject  of  giving  greater 
weight  to  scientific  acquirements.**  As 
its  president,  he  was  an  ex  officio  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  British  Museum  and  worked 
for  the  reform  of  that  institution. 
When  president  of  the  Biological  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  he  lamented 
that  the  subdivisions  of  the  section  had 
to  meet  separately  as  a  result  of  spec¬ 
ialization.  This  he  attributed  to  the 
want  of  proper  scientific  education  in 
the  schools.*®  In  this  view  he  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Dean  Farrar,  then  master  at 
Harrow,  whose  paper  on  science  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  public  schools,*'  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  report 


29  Ibid.,  vol.  VIII.  pp.  1.36. 
so  Ibid.,  vol.  III.  pp.  111. 133. 

SI  Ibid...  vol.  III.  pp.  160-188. 

82  Ibid.,  vol.  HI.  pp.  189-234. 

83  Ibid.,  vol.  HI.  pp.  235-261. 

34  Ibid.,  voL  I.  pp.  199-250. 

85  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  pp.  166-198. 

36  The  author  has  taken  the  liberty  to  omit  the  worde  “an  equivocal”  before  the  word 
“success"  since  the  evidence  seems  to  favor  this  omission.  Cf.  Huxley,  Leonard,  op.  cit.. 
vol.  I.  p.  199. 

87  Ibid.,  p.  199. 

88  Huxley.  Thomas  Henry,  op.  cit..  vol.  IX.  pp.  46-86. 

89  Cf.  Huxley,  Leonard,  op.  cit.,  vol.  H.  p.  \Zl. 

40  Ibid.,  vol.  L  P-  288. 

41  This  refers  to  the  rreat  endowed  public  schools  of  England,  and  not  merely  to  schools 
receiving  public  support. 
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on  the  question  in  more  detail.  Huxley  furnish  a  complete  preparatory  scien- 
served  on  this  committee,  and  gave  his  tific  course.  The  student  was  to  be- 
support  to  its  recommendation  that  ele-  gin  with  simple  object  lessons  based 
mentary  science  should  be  given  a  upon  the  elements  of  physics,  chemis- 
place  in  the  public  schools.**  try,  botany,  and  human  physiology. 

Not  only  did  Huxley  work  through  He  was  then  to  proceed  to  advanced 
the  scientific  societies  for  educational  work  in  these  subjects,  and  in  the  the- 
reform,  but  also  gave  his  support  to  ory  of  commerce,  the  theory  of  govem- 
the  various  educational  associations,  ment,  the  natural  history  of  man,  and 
He  was  a  president  of  the  National  ethnology  and  archaeology  up  to  the 
Association  of  Science  Teachers,**  and  point  where  they  touch  history.  In 
an  active  member  of  the  City  and  the  last  three  years  the  pupils  were  to 
Guilds  Institute  Coimcil.  In  the  lat-  follow  different  lines  of  study  in  the 
ter  capacity  he  advised  the  great  city  sciences  according  to  their  tastes.  The 
companies  and  the  guilds  as  to  the  ob-  framers  of  the  report  pointed  out  the 
jects  and  methods  of  technical  educa-  necessity  of  demonstration,  and  even 
tion.**  Moreover,  he  was  enabled  to  thought  it  necessary  to  advise  against 
enlist  the  enormous  resources  of  these  one  master  teaching  all  these  sub¬ 
organizations  in  behalf  of  technical  jects!** 

and  scientific  education.**  Even  be-  The  foregoing  resum^  of  the  edu- 
fore  his  work  in  behalf  of  technical  cational  practices  of  Huxley  though 
education,  Huxley  had  supported  the  not  exhaustive,  is  sufiicient  to  suggest 
movement  for  an  International  Edu-  that  Huxley  perfected  himself  in  those 
cation  Society  whose  design  was  to  give  arts  which  he  thought  necessary  to 
a  liberal  education  to  boys  intending  achieve  his  aims,  and  affiliated  him- 
to  go  into  the  professions  or  into  com-  self  with  such  organizations  as  seemed 
merce.  As  special  stress  was  to  be  to  foster  his  ends.  Seldom  in  the  an- 
laid  on  modem  languages,  there  was  nals  of  history  do  we  find  men  who 
to  be  an  International  College  in  Eng-  feel  that  they  have  a  great  message 
land,  France,  and  Germany,  so  that  a  for  mankind,  and  who  spend  their  lives 
boy  might  acquire  a  sound  knowledge  in  perfecting  a  technique  for  putting 
of  all  three  languages  while  continu-  it  across.  Such  a  man  was  Huxley, 
ing  the  same  course  of  education.**  There  were  only  two  things  he  really 
Even  though  the  Franco-Prussian  war  cared  about.  One  was  the  progress 
of  1870  proved  fatal  to  the  scheme,  it  of  scientific  thought  and  the  other  was 
is  interesting  to  note  the  scheme  for  “the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the 
science  teaching  in  International  Col-  masses  of  the  people  by  bettering  them 
lege  which  Huxley  and  Tyndall  pro-  in  the  way  of  lifting  themselves  out 
posed  as  members  of  the  Council.*’^  of  the  misery  which  has  hitherto  been 
This  scheme  provided  for  seven  the  lot  of  a  majority  of  them.”*®  To 
yearly  grades.  The  first  four  were  the  attainment  of  these  two  ends,  he 
to  be  obligatory  upon  all  and  were  to  devoted  his  life. 

45  Cf.  Huxlejr,  Leonard,  op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  p.  331. 

43  Ibid.,  vol.  n,  p.  71. 

44  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  pp.  $07  >610. 

46  Ibid.,  voL  II.  pp.  63*54. 

46  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  pp.  330*331. 

47  Ibid.,  vol.  I.  pp.  331*333. 

48  Ibid.,  voL  I.  pp.  331*333. 

43  Cl  his  Uttsr  to  Mr.  Ooorce  Howell,  ibid.,  voL  I,  p.  510. 
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Introduction 

College  teaching  haa  been  indicted 
unceasingly  as  being  almost  complete¬ 
ly  devoid  of  any  methodology — save 
the  perennial  lecture.  What  is  more 
true,  perhaps,  is  that  very  little  scien¬ 
tific  appraisal  has  been  made  of  the 
many  methods  in  vogue,  as  to  their 
efficacy  for  the  area  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that,  after  all,  there  is  no  single 
way  of  teaching.  In  view  of  what  has 
been  stated,  then,  this  discussion  repre¬ 
sents  an  attempt  to  present  briefly: 
(1)  the  historical  background  of  meth¬ 
ods  in  college  teaching;  (2)  suitable 
criteria  for  appraisal  of  methods ;  and 
(3)  an  analysis  of  general  methods. 

Historical  Backgrounds 

A  great  number  of  our  present-day 
methods  in  collie  teaching  owes  their 
form  to  practices  followed  in  the  medi¬ 
aeval  universities.  Hence,  certain  of 
these  practices  are  given  brief  expo¬ 
sition.  According  to  Norton',  six  of 
these  practices — ^the  lecture,  repetition, 
conference,  quiz,  disputation,  and  the 
examination — were  particularly  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  lecture,  in  those  days, 
was  described  as  the  reading  aloud  and 
explanation  of  the  text  by  the  profes¬ 
sor.  Usually  the  lecture  was  of  two 

1  A.  O.  Norton,  “Readlns*  In  Tht  History 
pp.  lS-25;  107-SS. 
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types — “ordinary^’  and  “extraordi¬ 
nary.”  The  “ordinary”  occurred  in 
the  afternoon  either  by  professors  or 
students  about  to  take  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree.  “Repetition,”  stated  Norton, 
was  “a  detailed  discussion  of  some 
point  which  could  not  be  treated  in 
full  in  the  ‘ordinary’  lecture,  or  a 
simple  re-reading  of  the  lecture,  some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  catechism  of  the 
students  upon  its  substance.” 

Other  methods  of  clarifying  the  lec¬ 
ture  were  the  “conference”  and  the 
“quiz.”  The  conference  took  the  form 
of  an  informal  discussion  between  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  professor  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  lecture.  In  other  instan¬ 
ces,  students’  discussion  of  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  day’s  woric  was  known  as  a 
“conference.”  Somewhat  consistent 
with  present-day  practice,  the  “quiz” 
was  a  review  of  the  day’s  lecture,  often 
held  in  the  afternoon  at  the  student’s 
hall  or  college,  by  the  master  in  resi¬ 
dence  there. 

The  defense  of  a  thesis  in  public  de¬ 
bate,  either  against  an  opponent  or  by 
arguing  both  sides  of  the  question  and 
then  drawing  the  conclusion  in  favor 
of  one  side  was  termed  “disputation.” 
The  modem  version  of  the  “disputa¬ 
tion,”  no  doubt,  is  the  oral  examina- 

of  E:ducation,**  Harvard  University  Press,  1909, 
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tion  leading  to  the  doctor  of  philoso¬ 
phy  degree. 

The  various  teaching  activities,  dui> 
ing  the  period  of  the  mediaeval  univer¬ 
sity,  were  climaxed  by  the  “examina¬ 
tion,”  which  involved  a  test  of  the  can¬ 
didate’s  knowledge  of  the  books  pre¬ 
scribed  and  his  power  in  public  debate. 
To  be  more  precise,  the  “examination” 
led  to  a  degree  and  was  given  to  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  took  a  Master’s  or  Doctor’s 
degree,  as  he  passed  through  the  three 
stages  of  Bachelor,  Lioenciate,  and 
Doctor.  This  examination  usually 
consisted  of  two  parts;  private  and 
public. 

Evolution  of  College  Methods 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  comprehend  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  lecture  method — so  long 
prevalent  in  the  American  college  and 
university.  This  method,  transported 
from  the  early  European  universities, 
prevailed  at  first  because  of  the  paucity 
of  books  and  the  strictly  classical  con¬ 
tent  of  the  curriculum  which,  neces¬ 
sarily,  demanded  dictation,  definition, 
repetition,  and  exposition. 

During  the  past  half  century,  how¬ 
ever,  science  has  been  making  a  serious 
bid  for  a  place  in  the  college  curricu¬ 
lum.  Wherever  science  has  gained 
favor,  generally  speaking,  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  curriculum  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  “laboratory  method” 
have  [resulted.  This  method  gives 
more  attention  to  the  individual  and 
correlates  the  mastery  of  facts  with 
the  application  of  the  knowledge  learn¬ 
ed.  More  specifically,  the  “labora¬ 
tory  method”  is  a  scientific  procedure 
which  disclaims  the  dogma  of  authori¬ 
tarianism  and  insists,  instead,  that  hy- 
pothes  must  be  tested  continually  for 
their  validity.  In  passing,  mention 
might  be  made  of  the  “demonstration 


method,”  an  offshoot  of  the  “laboratory 
method.”  Advantage  is  claimed  for 
this  method  over  the  “laboratory  meth¬ 
od”  in  that  it  is  more  economical,  yet 
achieving  the  same  ends.  Here,  the 
pupils  participate  vicariously  as  the 
instructor  performs  the  experiments. 

In  recent  years,  the  “library  meth¬ 
od”  has  gained  currency  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  college.  Students  began  to  patron¬ 
ize  the  libraries  to  secure  diverse  points 
of  view  from  literature  as  a  basis  for 
formulating  their  own  particular  con¬ 
victions.  In  this  way,  the  library  has 
facilitated  the  work  and  development 
of  the  project,  special  problem,  and 
seminar. 

Criteria  for  Evaluation  of 
Methods 

The  success  of  a  method  depends 
not  so  much  on  the  method  per  se  as 
upon  the  nature  of  the  situation  and 
the  purposes  to  be  achieved.  Criteria 
which  rec<gnizes  this  fact  are  given 
below: 

I.  Ascertain  the  objectives  that  are 
stated  as  attainable  through  the  meth¬ 
od. 

II.  Determine  validity,  in  terms  of 
proposed  objectives,  of  the  techniques 
u{ilized  to  achieve  stated  purposes. 

III.  Appraise  the  pupil  achieve¬ 
ment,  realized  through  techniques,  in 
the  light  of  the  desired  objectives. 

Lack  of  space  precludes  discussion 
and  justification  of  the  criteria  enum¬ 
erated  above.  Suffice  it  to  say,  though, 
that  the  measures  emphasize  the  speci¬ 
fic  application  of  methods  in  lieu  of 
the  general  utility  of  such  procedures. 

Analtsis  of  General  Methods 

There  are  some  methods,  such  as  the 
lecture,  the  class  discussion,  the  pro¬ 
ject  or  problem,  the  seminar,  and  the 
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laboratory,  which  are  applicable  to  a  ion*  has  arisen  over  the  proper  oon- 
variety  of  situations.  Accordingly,  it  notation  to  place  upon  the  project  as 
is  deemed  wise  to  term  these  proced>  a  method — so  much  so,  that  it  becomes 
ures  as  “general  methods.”  The  es-  increasingly  difficult  now  to  distin- 
sential  features  of  each  of  these  meth-  guish  between  the  project  and  problem 
ods  and  their  suitability  for  college  methods.  The  project  or  problem 
teaching  are  indicated  in  the  following  method  is  employed  usually  in  large 
paragraphs.  classes  while  the  seminar  is  applicable 

The  lecture  method,  designed  to  im~  in  smaller  groups.  In  general,  these 
part  knowledge  or  information,  is  car-  methods  attempt  to  develop  a  know- 
ried  forward  through  one  of  three  ledge  of  sources  and  an  ability  to  use 
methods:  reading  from  manuscript;  intelligently  the  unorganized  data 
speaking  extemporaneously;  or  expos-  found  by  the  student.  To  facilitate 
ition  through  illustrations  and  demon-  the  activity  of  the  method,  individual 
strations.  The  chief  fault  of  the  lec-  members  of  the  class  or  small  commit- 
ture  method,  on  the  college  level,  lies  tees  select  specific  problems,  derived 
in  its  over-use.  The  method,  un-  from  the  central  theme  of  the  course, 
doubtedly,  has  value  for  orientation  for  attack. 

purposes  or  in  large  class  groups ;  but,  Xhe  findings  are  presented  to  the 
it  should  be  combined  judiciously  with  class  as  a  basis  for  general  discussion, 
other  methods  less  it  tend  to  discour-  The  effectiveness  of  the  procedure, 
age  pupil  activity.  however,  is  hampered  by  the  following 

In  somewhat  another  vein,  the  class  limitations:  (1)  lack  of  knowledge  of 
discussion  method  proposes  to  develop  field  studied;  (2)  immaturity  of  mind 
cooperative  activity  and  to  stimulate  of  student;  (3)  inability  to  discrimi- 
freedom  of  expression  and  tolerance  nate  in  selection  of  materials  germane 
for  diverse  points  of  view.  Respons-  to  the  problem;  (4)  lack  of  ability  in 
ibility,  in  this  method,  rests  upon  the  organization;  and  (5)  reliance  of  fel- 
ability  of  the  discussion  leader — either  low-students  upon  individual  or  group 
the  instructor  or  a  student — to  intro-  reporting  for  the  complete  treatment 
duce  the  topic  in  such  a  manner  that  of  a  topic.  If  the  pitfalls  mentioned 
free  and  worthwhile  discussion  is  pro-  above  are  eschewed,  the  procedure  is 
voked.  Usually,  reading  assignments,  an  asset  to  college  teaching, 
relating  to  the  topic,  have  been  given  Our  final  consideration  is  the  lahor- 
in  advance.  The  members  of  the  a^ory  msfhod,  which  aims  to:  (1)  teach 
group  participate  in  those  instances  the  method  by  which  the  specific  sub- 
when  they  are  able  to  make  contribu-  ject  is  growing;  and  (2)  develop  the 
tions.  Sometimes,  a  group  opinion  mental  power  and  a  scientific  attitude 
is  reached.  in  the  students  towards  knowledge. 

The  Project  or  Problem  and  the  The  procedure,  in  this  method,  involv- 
Seminar  methods  are  grouped  together  es  the  performance,  by  the  student,  of 
for  consideration,  because  they  exhi-  exercises  designed  to:  (1)  teach  the  use 
bit  more  or  less  the  same  fundamental  of  apparatus  and  equipment;  (2)  to 
principles.  Indeed,  a  deal  of  confus-  formulate  a  standard  for  distinguish- 

2  An  excellent  resuraS  of  this  controversy  Is  given  in;  Nelson  L.  Bossing  “Pronesslve  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools,”  Houghton  Mifflin,  1935,  pp.  4S5-607;  also,  Boyd  H.  Bode 
“Modern  Educational  Theories,”  New  York,  MacMillan,  1927,  pp.  lgl-64. 
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ing  significant  from  immaterial  data ; 
(3)  to  assemble  methods  of  gathering 
facts;  and  (4)  to  learn  the  modes  of 
keeping  scientific  records.  “In  cour¬ 
ses  where  the  aim  is  to  teach  socially 
necessary  information  or  to  give  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  scope  of  a  given 
subject,  “avers  Klapper,*  it  is  obvious 
that  the  laboratory  method  will  lead 
far  afield.”  The  value  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  method,  then,  resides  mainly  in 
the  development  and  stimulation  of  a 
scientific  attitude. 

SUMKABT 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  college 
instructors  need  not  rely  wholly  upon 
the  lecture  method  in  teaching.  In¬ 
deed,  unvarying  use  of  the  lecture 
method,  no  matter  what  the  level  of 
education,  vitiates  the  democratic  ideal 
in  education — which  posits  intelligent 
cooperative  activity  as  a  basic  element 
in  democratic  action.  To  put  it  in 
another  wise,  efficacy  of  the  lecture 
method  is  found  mostly  when  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  orientation  and  expository 
purposes.  And,  such  ends,  perforce, 
do  not  determine  the  whole  of  demo¬ 
cratic  education.  This  suggests  the 
possibility,  then,  that  other  methods 
may  be  utilized  in  the  direction  of 
teaching-learning  activity  in  the  col¬ 
lege. 

A  survey  of  methods  other  than  the 
lecture  method  discloses  the  fact  that 
each  method  revolves  around  a  control¬ 
ling  mode  of  activity.  For  example, 
the  class  discussion  method  stresses  ex¬ 
change  of  personal  opinions,  based  on 


critical  reflection,  within  the  group. 
The  laboratory  method,  on  the  other 
hand,  acquaints  the  individual  student 
with  the  scientific  method  to  the  end 
that  he  may  explore,  generalize,  and 
expand  knowledge  within  a  specified 
area.  In  the  case  of  the  problem  meth¬ 
od,  t.  e.,  project  or  seminar,  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  data  significant  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  a  proUematic  situation  becomes 
the  basis  of  purposeful  activity. 

As  one  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  a  major  implication  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  conception  in  education  is  in¬ 
telligently  shared  activity  in  the  edu¬ 
cative  process,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
the  class  discussion  method,  rather 
than  the  lecture  method,  should  serve 
as  the  basis  for  teaching-learning  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  college  classroom.  This 
view,  by  no  means,  though,  discounts 
the  value  of  other  methods  for  college 
teaching.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  any  of  the  aformentioned  methods 
is  subject  to  use,  in  the  college  class¬ 
room — but  only  at  that  time  when  the 
controlling  purpose  of  the  method  is 
consistent  both  with  the  educational 
goals  sought  and  the  immediate  facili¬ 
ties  at  hand.  In  sum,  a  democratic 
educational  situalhn  impels  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  a  variety  of  educational  meth¬ 
ods,  either  singly  or  in  combination. 
The  choice  of  methods,  moreover, 
should  be  determined  not  only  by  the 
demands  of  the  specific  situation  but 
also  by  their  significance  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  improvement  of  a  democratic 
society. 


S  Paul  Klappar  “CoUeft  Taacbinc.”  Tonkera>on-Hudaon,  New  York,  World  Book  Company. 
li:o.  p.  78. 


Value  in  American  History 

ARTHUR  ADAMS 


PROBABLY  the  moet  ineffective 
and  valueless  course  in  our  mod¬ 
em  curriculum  is  the  subject  of 
American  history.  The  subject-matter 
does  not  justify  this;  in  fact,  Ameri¬ 
can  history  should  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  courses  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  student;  but  antiquated  methods 
of  handling  the  material  and  a  dis¬ 
interested  manner  of  presenting  it, 
have  relegated  it  to  the  department 
of  the  “dead”  subjects.  Students 
take  it  and  me  their  wasted  time, 
or  they  avoid  it  as  they  would  avoid 
small-pox.  They  have  good  reason; 
contact  with  small-pox  will  infect  the 
body,  but  American  history,  taught  as 
it  is  taught  today,  fails  to  infect  the 
mind  with  anything  stronger  than  bore¬ 
dom. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  state 
of  affairs  is  that  American  history  lim¬ 
its  itself  to  a  detailed  chronology  of  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  events.  The 
average  professor  of  American  history 
begins  his  study  of  America  with  the 
founding  of  the  Jamestown  colony, 
travels  slowly  and  boresomely  through 
the  Constitution,  the  Civil  War,  the 
innumerable  struggles  over  tariffs  and 
national  banks,  and  stops  short 'with 
the  depression  of  1929.  American 
history,  actually,  is  not  history  at  all. 
It  is  a  series  of  Presidential  elections ; 
it  is  a  series  of  tariff  revisions;  it  is 
a  complex  and  detailed  account  of  the 
daily  tribulations  of  various  Congres¬ 
ses.  We  need  not  wonder  that  the 
teacher  and  student  alike  regard  Amer¬ 
ican  history  as  “dead.” 


Because  the  accepted  manner  of 
teaching  has  been  going  on  so  l<mg, 
teachers  fail  to  realize  that  they  are 
dealing  with  a  dynamic  and  intensely 
interesting  subject.  They  accept  the 
material  as  it  is  handed  to  them  and 
pass  it  along  without  change;  and  in 
the  meantime,  America  isn’t  learning 
its  history. 

Probably,  our  two  century  old  re¬ 
spect  for  Europe  and  its  ways  has  had 
much  to  do  with  our  failure  with  a  sub¬ 
ject  we  have  made  ourselves.  Looking 
toward  Europe,  we  are  inclined  to  de¬ 
cide  that  we  haven’t  anything  to  teach. 
Looking  at  the  culture  and  the  art,  and 
the  age-old  civilization  of  Europe,  we 
conclude  that  our  own  culture,  and  so 
forth,  are  too  young  to  be  good,  too  raw 
to  be  significant,  and  too  uncouth  to  be 
interesting  or  edifying.  Without  in¬ 
specting  the  matter  closely,  we  decide 
that  Indians  and  market  crashes  make 
the  whole  of  our  history;  we  proceed 
to  teach  Indians  and  market  crashes; 
and  the  student  continues  to  go  away 
with  a  sense  of  futility.  He  may  re¬ 
member  Washington  and  Lincoln  and 
Pershing,  but  these  men  he  knew  be¬ 
fore  he  had  studied  history.  Certain¬ 
ly,  he  will  forget  as  soon  as  he  can,  the 
facts  and  dates  and  figures  c<Hiceming 
the  Missouri  Compromise  or  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1864. 

It  is  time  we  took  stock  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  realized  that  what  we  teach 
imder  the  heading  of  American  history 
is  not  history  at  all,  and  began  to  im¬ 
prove  the  subject.  Our  precedents  are 
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the  methods  used  to  teach  Ancient, 
Medieval,  and  Modern  European  his¬ 
tory.  These  methods,  used  over  a  very 
long  period  of  time,  have  been  success¬ 
ful:  they  have  succeeded  in  passing 
over  to  the  student  something  of  the 
fascination  of  human  life  and  thought ; 
they  have  proved  themselves  valuable 
to  the  student  in  his  own  thought ;  and 
they  have  helped  to  produce  statesmen 
and  generals  and  good  citizens  since 
Herodotus  and  Pliny.  The  values  of 
history,  taught  properly,  are  immeas¬ 
urable. 

In  the  study  of  Ancient  history, 
there  is  no  thought  of  limiting  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  political  chronology;  instead, 
the  primary  effort  consists  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  understand  the  whole  period 
by  attention  to  all  its  various  phases. 
When  we  study  Greece,  we  master 
quickly  the  structure  and  the  function 
of  the  Greek  city-states,  and  we  go  on 
to  a  study  of  the  political  and  moral 
philosophy  which  formed  those  states. 
We  know  that  until  the  student  has 
grasped  these  philosophies,  their  causes 
and  their  results,  he  cannot  under¬ 
stand  Ancient  history.  The  conse¬ 
quent  familiarity  with  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle  which  the  student  is  obliged  to 
obtain  furnishes  him  with  material  for 
thought.  It  helps  him  to  understand 
^  the  men  who  lived  in  Greece,  and  it 
helps  him  to  understand  his  own  times. 
Also,  it  gives  the  events  he  studies 
meaning  and  significance;  he  knows 
what  he  is  learning;  he  knows  why  he 
is  learning  it;  and  he  is  forced  to  be¬ 
come  interested  by  the  clear,  useful 
thinking  of  men  who  made  events  in 
Greece  and  who  still  influence  the 
world. 

Philosophy  is  not  the  only  adjacent 
study  in  Ancient  history.  To  obtain 
the  proper  historical  perspective  of  the 


period  all  things  must  be  understood; 
the  arts,  literature,  architecture,  sculp¬ 
ture,  manners  and  customs,  and  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  Ancient  Greece  must  be 
comprehended.  The  work  required 
is  not  all  as  difficult  as  one  might  be 
led  to  expect,  but  the  results  are  price¬ 
less.  The  student  leaves  his  Ancient 
history  class  with  a  sense  of  regret,  and 
he  carries  with  him  a  new-found  know¬ 
ledge  of  many  things,  a  knowledge  that 
will  be  valuable  to  him  in  any  sort  of 
life  he  follows.  The  calm,  logical  think¬ 
ing  of  the  philosophers  will  leaven  his 
own  thought  and  enrich  it  with  the 
wisdom  that  is  the  basis  of  all  Western 
civilization.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  arts  will  help  him  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  works  of  other  ages,  includ¬ 
ing  his  own.  His  comprehension  of 
the  Greek  world  will  help  him  to  un¬ 
derstand  his  own  period;  in  short,  he 
will  profit  immensely  from  his  Ancient 
history. 

It  is  the  same  in  Medieval  history. 
When  the  student  realizes  that  Medi¬ 
eval  history  is  the  study  of  the  thought 
and  the  life  of  men  of  a  certain  period 
as  well  as  a  chronology  of  their  wars 
and  revolutions,  he  is  well  on  the  way 
toward  becoming  interested  in  history. 
There  is  a  strange  alchemy  of  the  mind 
which  can  be  performed  by  the  teacher 
which  convinces  the  student  that  he  is 
studying,  not  a  dead,  dry,  useless  field 
of  knowledge,  but  a  period  in  the  life 
of  man.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
medieval  period,  because  it  is  totally 
impossible  to  comprehend  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  events  unless  one  compre¬ 
hends  first  the  trends  of  medieval  sec¬ 
ular  and  religious  thought  and  the 
causes  of  these  trends.  The  old  meth¬ 
od  was  to  teach  a  history  of  the  Church, 
just  as  today  American  historians  are 
teaching  a  history  of  the  government, 
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and  the  old  method  waa  unauccesafnl. 
At  present,  the  good  teacher  of  the 
medieval  period  lo(^s  upon  the  Church 
as  the  index  by  means  of  which  one 
may  read  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
times;  he  uses  the  Church  as  a  step¬ 
ping-off  place  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  life  of  the  men  and  women  who 
lived  under  the  Church.  In  order  to 
come  to  an  understanding  of  the  medi¬ 
eval  period,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the 
art  of  the  Cathedral,  the  architecture, 
and  the  window-pictures  that  still  ex¬ 
ist  as  the  most  noble  art  of  all  times; 
it  is  necessary  to  read  the  records  of 
the  common  people  to  understand  the 
sort  of  lives  they  led  in  the  manor;  it 
is  necessary  to  listen  to  the  stories 
of  the  Crusaders  as  they  told  those 
stories  themselves ;  and  it  is  necessary, 
finally,  to  become  intimately  acquain¬ 
ted  with  a  great  body  of  literature 
that  was  produced  during  these  times. 
Tacitus  Gr^ory  of  Tours,  Boethius, 
St.  Augustine,  Dante,  Acquinas,  the 
works  of  the  Goliards  and  the  Trouba¬ 
dours,  all  serve  to  give  a  true,  fasci¬ 
nating  picture  of  a  period  that  is  as 
yet,  little  understood.  The  student 
realizes  that  he  is  studying  men,  men 
who  lived  and  worked  as  he  will  live 
and  work;  he  realizes,  too,  that  all  we 
have  today  finds  its  roots  somewhere 
in  this  varicolored,  interesting  past; 
and  he  will  react  to  such  knowledge 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  know  more. 
Men  have  always  hated  lifeless  fact; 
they  have  always  possessed  an  over¬ 
whelming  curiosity  about  one  another, 
about  the  mores  and  manners  of  other 
peoples;  they  have  always  listened  ap¬ 
preciatively  to  stories  of  heroism  and 
struggle,  and  they  have  always  felt  a 
deep  stir  of  emotion  when  they  watch¬ 
ed  their  own  destiny  and  fate  being 
formed  in  the  past.  By  making  his 


appeal  to  these  interests,  the  medieval 
historian  makes  his  subject  interesting, 
alive  and  useful 

Finally,  in  the  fascination  which 
Modem  European  history  holds  for  the 
student,  the  American  history  teacher 
should  be  able  to  see  what  his  own 
teaching  lacks.  It  is  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  rhyme  or  reason  out  of 
political  or  economic  events  in  Europe 
since  the  early  nineteenth  century,  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  concomitant  study  of  the 
political  philosophies  of  the  various 
European  countries.  It  is  impossible, 
for  example,  to  find  anything  but  im¬ 
mense  chaos  in  the  political  movements 
that  are  tearing  Europe  apart  today, 
unless  the  political  and  philosophical 
background  of  each  nation  is  under¬ 
stood.  A  mere  chronology  of  politi¬ 
cal  events  in  Germany  since  1848 
would  explain  nothing.  One  must 
know  why  the  events  happened;  one 
must  know  what  particular  trends  of 
thought  and  feeling  caused  totalitar¬ 
ianism;  one  must  know  the  reasons 
that  England  uses  today  to  justify  her 
actions,  before  it  is  possible  to  see  what 
is  going  on  and  why. 

The  European  historian  must  ex¬ 
plain  nationalism;  he  must  explain 
the  ardent  racial  feelings  of  the  na¬ 
tions;  he  must  explain  the  different 
political  and  social  structure  and  heri¬ 
tage  of  each  nation  before  his  chronolo¬ 
gy  can  become  significant;  and  even 
then,  chronology  is  only  of  secondary 
importance.  It  sefves  merely  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  pattern  for  the  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  period.  When  the 
student  realizes  that  he  is  dealing  with 
important,  living  facts,  facts  which 
will  help  him  to  imderstand  his  own 
life  and  the  life  around  him,  he  begins 
to  take  great  interest  in  the  subject. 
WTien  he  realizes  that  his  new  learn- 
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ing  is  concerned  directly  with  his  own 
life,  the  learning  takes  on  a  signifi¬ 
cance  of  vital  importance. 

The  methods  used  in  the  other  per¬ 
iods  of  historical  study  can  be  used 
successfully  by  the  American  historian. 
Contrary  to  the  men  who  believe  that 
“Europe  has  all  the  interest,”  America 
is  plentifully  supplied  with  a  culture 
of  her  own.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  we  have  deep  roots  in  the  Europ¬ 
ean  world,  and  these  roots  must  be  ex¬ 
plored  for  the  clarifying  picture  they 
will  give  us  of  our  own  customs  and 
institutions;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
there  is,  in  America,  exclusive  of  Euro¬ 
pean  influence  a  great  body  of  art,  of 
literature,  of  philosophy,  and  religion, 
and  applied  science  which  makes  up 
the  American  culture,  the  American 
civilization.  This  is  the  province  of 
the  teacher  of  American  history.  We 
have  our  own  culture  now,  and  we  have 
our  own  past.  The  teacher  who  fails 
to  make  use  of  our  past,  who  refuses 
to  admit  that  there  is  more  to  our  his¬ 
tory  than  our  political  development, 
is  refusing  to  teach  history.  The  need, 
today,  is  for  a  new  view  of  America, 
a  view  which  can  only  be  taught  by 
men  who  know  American  history  tho¬ 
roughly.  These  men  must  be,  more¬ 
over,  able  to  clothe  their  most  dismal 
facts  and  figures  with  life;  they  must 
be  able  to  show  the  student  that  the 
study  of  American  life  is  important; 
and  they  must  be  able  to  teach  not  poli¬ 
tics  alone,  but  culture  and  civilization, 
philosophy  and  a  way  of  life  that  is 
peculiar  to  America. 

How  can  we  make  American  history 


effective  and  valuable!  First,  by  de¬ 
molishing  the  old  idea  that  political 
chronology  is  history  until  it  covers 
America  in  all  of  her  phases.  Second¬ 
ly,  we  must  bring  life,  human  life,  into 
our  history ;  that  is,  if  we  are  going  to 
make  use  of  the  literature,  and  the  arts, 
and  the  philosophies  of  our  country, 
we  must  have  it  understood  that  these 
are  the  expressions  of  American  men 
and  women  who  have  found  need  of 
their  particular  expressions  in  the  life 
of  America.  We  must  make  it  not 
only  evident  but  obvious  that  the  phil¬ 
osophies  and  the  arts  by  which  Ameri¬ 
ca  lives  are  the  direct  results  of  the 
American  heritage  and  environment. 
We  must  endeavor  to  understand  more 
than  the  cold  and  lifeless  generalities 
of  politics  and  economics;  we  must 
learn  to  understand  the  individual  men 
and  the  mass  of  people  who  have  made 
our  America. 

Finally,  we  must  bring  enthusiasm 
and  interest  into  the  teaching  of  Amer¬ 
ican  history.  I  spoke  above  of  a 
strange  alchemy  of  mind  which  the 
teacher  controls  that  is  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  history  “come  alive”  for  the  stu¬ 
dent.  The  core  of  this  alchemy  is 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
If  the  teacher  finds  the  dynamic,  rest¬ 
less,  and  powerful  throb  of  American 
life  interesting,  if  he  realizes  that  he 
is  teaching  a  fascinating  story  of  life 
in  America,  he  cannot  help  but  be  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  his  subject.  It  is  this 
enthusiasm,  carried  over  to  the  student, 
which  will  make  American  history 
effective  and  valuable. 
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WE  agree  with  the  scientist  that 
the  material  universe  is  a 
series  of  connections ;  the  mor¬ 
al  and  intellectual  world  is  also  a 
mesh  of  connected  links  that  gives 
unity  to  nature  and  makes  it,  in 
some  measure,  comprehensible.  Our 
civilization  is  a  succession  of  in¬ 
terrelations,  actions  and  interactions. 
Greece  and  Rome  may  have  borrowed 
from  outside  sources  much  or  little; 
whatever  the  case  may  be,  they  devel¬ 
oped  a  world  of  thought  of  which  we 
are  the  heirs.  The  medium  of  that 
connecting  link  that  binds  the  present 
to  the  past  is  the  classic  idiom  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  man  who  wish¬ 
es  to  dig  into  past  civilizations — the 
historian — the  philosopher — the  scien¬ 
tist  and  the  scholar — ,  needs  Greek  and 
Latin  as  a  tool  for  research  as  well  as 
for  intellectual  background. 

I 

The  most  cogent  necessity  in  our 
American  education,  to-day,  is  back¬ 
ground.  We  are  apt  to  forget  this 
truism  to  the  detriment  of  true  learn¬ 
ing.  “Our  generation  is  swept  away 
by  a  desperate  desire  for  modernity, 
contemporaneous,  domestic  and  current 
events.  The  worship  of  the  contem¬ 
poraneous  which  is,  in  reality,  the  ex¬ 
temporaneous,  means  a  lack  of  per¬ 


spective,  disregard  of  history,  callow 
judgments,  superficial  reforms  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  panaceas.”  We  are  the 
heirs  of  the  past;  we  must  therefore, 
know  the  past  if  we  are  to  understand 
the  present  We  are  saturated  with 
Greek  and  Roman  culture  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  own ;  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  scholar  to  find  out  what  its  ori¬ 
gin  and  growth  are.  For  the  form¬ 
ation  of  his  personality,  the  adornment 
of  his  mind,  the  fundamental  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  world  and  society,  the 
student  must  use  Greek  and  Latin  as 
a  sort  of  mathenuUical  constant,  or  a 
background,  as  it  were,  against  the 
fleeting  moods  and  the  apparent  chan¬ 
ges  of  the  world.  The  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin  gives  us  a  sense  of  balance 
because  it  shows  us  that  humanity  un¬ 
der  the  same  impulses  follows  the  same 
reactions.  Men’s  hearts  throb  to-day 
as  of  yore.  The  heroes  of  Homer, 
those  of  Sophocles  felt  and  acted  in 
the  manner  of  their  brothers  of  to-day ; 
they  may  have  differed  in  their  out¬ 
ward  garb ;  they  were  the  same  in  their 
essence.  The  PhUlippics  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  and  the  Catilinarian  of  Cicero 
show,  in  the  light  of  modem  times, 
that  the  political  passions  of  men  have 
not  changed.  Now,  if  humanity,  the 
homo  sapiens,  is  moved  by  principles 
that  seem  to  be  unchanged  and  prob- 
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iblj  unchangeable,  it  ii  our  duty  to 
search  for  those  basic  facts  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  understand  and  eval¬ 
uate  the  causes  and  effects  of  our  mod¬ 
em  life.  In  this  so-called  scientific 
age  we  should,  in  order  to  be  logical, 
study  every  subject  in  its  correlations, 
for  correlations  give  perspectives  with¬ 
out  which  a  man  is  not  educated.  A 
scholar  must  go  to  the  sources  so  that 
he  may  have  cogno%ctnt\a  rerum  per 
causae.'  The  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  will  help  us  to  strengthen  our 
educational  processes,  will  give  us  a 
sense  of  stability  in  the  midst  of  the 
efflorescence  of  changes  that  may  en¬ 
able  the  thinker  to  comprehend  more 
fully  the  evolutionary  process  of  civili¬ 
zation.  Greek  and  Latin  ought  to  be 
the  indispensable  tool  of  the  scholar, 
in  general,  of  the  scientist  and  of  the 
philosopher,  in  particular. 

II 

The  Greeks  told  us  that  under  the 
apparent  changes  of  nature  there  is 
a  permanent  stability;  under  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  the  accidents  there  is  the 
unchangeable  unity  of  the  essence ;  un¬ 
der  the  form  that  passes  there  is  the 
species  that  remains.*  There  is, 
therefore,  an  element  of  stability  in 
thought,  in  philosophy,  in  the  lasting 
principles  of  man’s  civilization.  The 
leading  systems  of  philosophy  have 
undertaken  many  apparent  changes  for 
centuries  past  but,  if  the  form  has 
changed,  the  essence  has  remained 
stable.  Modem  philosophy  is  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  Greek  thought  which  is 


just  as  strong,  just  as  potent  with  us 
now  as  in  yesteryears.  Not  only  phil- 
osophy  proceeds  from  the  Greeks  but 
literature  itself  is  an  emanation  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Letters.  The  found¬ 
ation  of  our  sciences  is  likewise  to  be 
found  in  Greece.  In  short,  our  civil¬ 
ization  is  Greco-Roman.  Nihil  novi 
sub  sole — ^modern  thought  flows  from 
a  common  prototype,  Greek  and  Latin. 

We  are  engrossed,  in  our  generation, 
with  the  idea  of  evolution.  We  think 
of  Lamarck  and  Darwin’  as  its  main 
exponents  but  too  many  forget  that  the 
doctrine  was  Greek  before  it  became 
English  or  French.  Six  centuries  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  Thales  of  Milet  informed 
the  world  that  matter  is  in  perpetual 
transformation.  Anaximander  taught 
somewhat  the  same  doctrine  when  he 
said  that  the  principle  of  all  things  is 
“indeterminate,”  “a  sort  of  chaos 
where  there  is  no  form.”  It  was  he 
who  advocated  the  theory  that  man  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  fish  through  transforma¬ 
tion.  Heraclitus  taught  that  every¬ 
thing  was  “a  continual  flow,  an  indefi¬ 
nite  becoming.”  Kant  repeats  the 
same  thing  in  different  words.  Anaxa¬ 
goras  corroborated  these  opinions  but 
added  that  “intelligence  draws  the  de¬ 
terminate  out  of  the  undeterminate 
and  makes  light  from  obscurity.”  The 
idea  of  evolution  is,  therefore,  Greek. 

The  father  of  modern  philosophy, 
Descartes,*  made  human  ears  tintin- 
nabulate  when  he  put  forth  his  famous 
principle — cogniio,  ergo  sum.  We 
find  this  idea  in  Socrates  who  tells  us 
that  knowledge  proceeds  from  concep- 


1  Conault:  Thomas  Aqutnaa — “Summa  Theolo(icalia.**  See  also:Varg11 — "Oeorclca”  II. 

i90>492.  “Felix  qul  potuit  cauaaa  cognoacere  rerum.” 

2  Conault:  Lucretius.  "De  Rerum  Natura"  I.  14«.  We  Snd  here  the  “Atomic  Theory”  which 
Epicurus  had  borrowed  from  Democritus.  W’s  see  the  exposition  of  two  great  laws  of  nature — 
nothing  is  derived  from  nothing— or  reduced  to  nothing. 

S  Lnmark  1744-1829.  French  naturalist,  expositor  of  the  theory  of  descent  and  evolution  in 
“Phtlosophie  Zoologique.”  Darwin,  1809-1882,  English  naturalist  known  for  his  principle  of 
natural  selection.  Mveloped  his  theory  in  “Origin  of  Species,”  1859.  His  book.  “Descent  of 
Man"  1871  had  a  great  Influence. 

4  Descartes.  1&98-1650.  French  philosopher  and  mathematician  called  “the  father  of  modem 
philosophy.”  He  Invented  analytic  geometry.  The  essence  of  his  doctrine  is  found  in  “EHscours 
sur  la  Methode”  1837,  and  “Princlpes  de  Philosophie"  1644. 
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tions.*  He  starts  from  the  premises 
that  he  knows  nothing,  just  as  Des¬ 
cartes  did,  but  his  conception,  this  sen¬ 
timent,  as  it  were,  of  ignorance,  leads 
to  a  search  for  true  knowledge  which 
must  come  and  evolve  from  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  self,  the  “Know  thyself.” 
This  is  nothing  but  Descartes’  formu¬ 
la  i—Cogito,  ergo  sum.  Not  only  the 
basic  point  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy 
is  Socratic  but  the  well  known  and  in¬ 
fluential  Treatise  of  Passioned  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  him.  Granted,  therefore, 
that  Socrates  is  the  prototype  of  Des¬ 
cartes  and  Descartes  is  the  father  of 
modem  philosophy,  we  have  to  con¬ 
clude  that  modem  philosophy  is  Greek 
for,  if :  A— B ;  B— C ;  A— C  by  virtue 
of  the  principle  that  two  quantities 
equal  to  a  third  are  equal  to  them¬ 
selves. 

Kant  stands  somewhat  on  even 
keel  with  Descartes  in  regard  to  influ¬ 
ence.  We  see  clearly  the  spirit  of 
Socrates  in  Kant’s  philosophy.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  close  relation  between 
Kant’s  theory  of  knowledge  and  Soc¬ 
rates’  but,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  let 
us  select  one  point  alone  and  compare 
the  darmonion  of  Socrates  with  the 
categoric  imperative  of  the  philosopher 
of  Koenigsberg.  Schleiermacher  and 
many  others  tell  us  that  the  darmon¬ 
ion  is  no  genius,  nor  distinct  or  separ¬ 
ate  from  the  elements  of  human  person¬ 
ality;  it  is  a  voice  from  within  which 
the  Christians  call  conscience,  a  voice 
that  Kant  called  the  “categoric  impera¬ 


tive,”  that  is,  according  to  Plato,^  a 
voice  assuming  the  form  of  suggestions 
and  prohibitions. 

Socrates,  as  seen  in  Plato’s  Apology, 
was  asked  why  he  did  not  busy  himself 
with  political  matters,  and  he  replied: 
“the  daimonion  was  the  reason”:  “It 
is,  for  me,  he  said  a  futile  thing  to  en¬ 
gage  in  politics.” 

Kant’s  teachings*  reach  the  same 
conclusion.  Kant  informs  us  that  the 
cat^oric  imperative  is  something  from 
within  that  says:  “thou  must  do  this 
or  that ;  avoid  this  or  that.”  It 
is  the  daimonion  of  Socrates  and 
nothing  more.  Kant  also  starts 
from  the  principle  of  morality  from 
which  he  deducts  liberty ;  from  liberty 
he  determines  spirituality  that  leads 
to  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  fi¬ 
nally  to  the  knowledge  of  Gtxl.  This 
is  again  Socratic  in  concept  as  well  as 
in  spirit.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
European  philosophy  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  proceeds  from  the  Greeks  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  Socrates  in  particular.  Con¬ 
clusion  :  We  all  have  been  Greeks  with¬ 
out  knowing  it.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  the  scholar  should  know  Greek 
and  Latin. 

Fichte®  repeats  Kant  by  teaching 
that  God  is  the  moral  order.  This  is 
Socratic.  In  addition  to  the  definite 
correlation  of  the  aforesaid  authors, 
the  parentage  of  the  ethical  system  of 
Spinoza’s  Ethics  is  strikingly  close  to 
Socrates’.^®  David  Hume“  is  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  same  sources;  he  follows  at 


5  Cf.  Plato— ApoL,  22,  B.  See  also  Schleiermacher.  “Werke”  IIL  See  eapeclallr,  Xenophon, 
“Memorabilia,”  6.  1.  Ct.  Brandis.  “Oesch.  d.  Phils,  Kant  I.  155. 

6  Descartes’  “TraitS  des  Passions”  1648. 

7  Plato,  “Apoloala,”  31  D. 

8  Kant,  1724*18d4,  German  mataphyician.The  main  points  of  Kant's  philosophy  are  set 
forth  in  “Critique  of  Pure  Reason”  1781  and  “Critique  of  Practical  Reason,'^  1788. 

9  Fichte.  1<62-1814,  a  disciple  of  Kant,  is  known  for  his  system  of  transcendental — idealism 
Fichte’s  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Idea  underlies  Carhie's  teachings  resardlniT  human  life  and  duty. 
Consult:  “Ueber  die  Bestlmmuns  des  Menschen,’’  1800. 

10  Splnosa,  1632-1677,  a  disciple  of  Descartes  is  well  known  for  his  book,  “Elthica.*'  Com¬ 
pare  the  “Attributes”  to  what  Socrates  says  of  the  rods.  Compare  also  the  treatment  of  pas¬ 
sions  of  both;  compare  also  the  Socratic  idea  of  Immortality  with  that  of  Splnosa. 

11  David  Hume.  1711-1776  built  his  philosophic  theories  on  the  existence  of  the  "eiro”  just 
as  Descartes  and  Socrates  did.  Prom  this  central  point,  the  theory  of  knowledge  is  built. 
Their  starting  point  is  identical.  Their  conclusion  In  regard  to  Ethics  also  coincides,  inasmuch 
as  both  believe  that  individual  happiness  Is  to  be  found  in  the  general  good. 
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times  a  bifurcating  road  but,  starting 
from  the  same  point,  he  reaches  the 
same  conclusion.  If  we  only  peruse  the 
Summa  Theologicalis  et  Moralis  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,'*  we  will  find  that 
his  thought  runs  parallel  with  that  of 
Socrates.  Both  Aquinas  and  Socrates 
had  in  mind  to  minister  not  to  the 
selfishness  of  the  age  but  to  rescue  the 
age  from  selfishness  and  sloth  and  to 
establish  morality  on  a  new  foundation 
of  knowledge.  Socrates  was  at  once  a 
moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  reform* 
er;  so  was  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
stars  of  the  Renaissance, Rabelais,  Mon¬ 
taigne  and  Calvin  whose  culture  was 
Greek  and  L^tin.  In  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  his  famous  book,  Institutio  Re- 
ligionis  Christianae,^^  Calvin  quotes 
Socrates  almost  verbatim  when  he  says 
that  “the  sum  of  our  science  consists 
in  the  knowledge  of  Gk)d  and  of  one¬ 
self.”  This  shows  the  similarity  of 
both  men  in  philosophic  thoughts  and 
tendencies.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant 
to  consider  the  very  practical  morality 
of  Socrates  and  compare  it  to  the  Jes¬ 
uit’s  casuistry  which  was  made  known 
to  the  world  at  large  by  the  famous 
masterpiece  of  Pascal,  lea  Provincialea, 
1656-57.  Ethydemus  said  one  day 
that  “he  is  unjust  who  lies,  deceives, 
robs  and  such  like.”  “Hold  on,”  said 
Socrates:  “No,  it  is  not  unjust  or 
wrong  to  lie,  rob,  etc.”'*  A  general 
is  not  unjust  when  he  encourages  his 
armies  by  a  lie,  nor  a  father  who  gives 
his  son  medecine  by  deception,  nor  a 
man  who  robs  his  friend  of  the  weapon 
with  which  he  could  commit  suicide. 
Unjust  is  he  who  deceives  and  robs  his 
friend  in  order  to  harm  him.”'®  In¬ 


tention,  is  therefore,  the  determining 
factor  of  guilt.  This  is  exactly  the 
essence  of  the  Jesuitic  casuistry  which 
was,  in  the  I7th  century,  much  oppos¬ 
ed  to  the  more  rigorous  discipline  of 
the  Jansenists.  It  may  be  noted  from 
this  that  the  Socratic  philosophy  which, 
in  point  of  scientific  form  was  a  dia¬ 
lectic  became,  in  its  essential  applica¬ 
tion,  a  science  of  human  action,  an 
ethic.  The  fact  is  that  Socrates,  said 
Xenophon,  “tests  knowledge  by  the 
standard  of  the  immediate  utility.”  So 
did  our  friends  the  Jesuits  in  several 
of  their  ethical  implications.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  19th  century  doc¬ 
trine  of  Utilitarianism  was  grafted 
from  Socrates.  Such  doctrine  was  ad¬ 
vocated  in  the  18th  century  by  Voltaire 
and  practiced  in  the  19th  century  by 
many.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  mod¬ 
erns  have  disfigured  a  perfectly  sound 
idea  but,  even  if  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  it,  they  borrowed  it  and  it  is 
the  point  I  wish  to  prove.'® 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  compari¬ 
sons  ad  infinuium  considering  that 
every  thought  in  everything  that  is  hu¬ 
man,  in  our  time,  has  been  studied 
aub  apeeie  aetemitatia  by  the  Greeks 
and  the  Latins.  It  is  from  these  ori¬ 
ginal  sources  that  we  shall  find  the 
permanent,  stable  principles  that  have 
been  used  to  build  the  arches  of  our 
own  civilization.  This  premise  once 
defined  and  admitted,  Greek  and  Latin 
become  indispensable  for  the  scholar. 
We  praise  ourselves  in  being  modem 
with  a  sense  of  superiority;  in  mech¬ 
anical  inventions,  yes,  not  in  the  gener¬ 
ating,  creative  principles  of  thought. 
It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  pure 


12  Thomas  Aquinas,  122<>1274,  was  born  In  Rocca  8«cca«  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He 
iroceeds  from  AristoUe  who  became  the  great  master  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  fountain 
lead  of  Scholasticism.  Aquinas  was  the  chief  exponent  of  Scholastic  philosophy. 

IS  Published  in  Latin,  1586:  translated  into  French  by  himself,  1640. 

14  Aristotle  carried  this  principle  further.  Cf.  Metap.  1-6. 

15  Consult:  "Memor,”  2,  11. 

16  For  further  light  on  the  subject,  eg:  Hegel,  “Oeschischte  d.  Phils."  IL  40. 
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thought,  per  se,  progress  has  been  made 
from  Greek  time;  in  fact,  on  this 
point,  our  generation  seems  to  be  more 
or  less  superficial.  The  air  is  filled 
with  high  sounding  phrases,  half  bak¬ 
ed  systems  that  daze  us  for  a  while  but 
cannot  bring  peace  to  the  mind  be¬ 
cause  these  ever  changing  formulas 
have  not  been  tested  or  analysed  as 
to  their  essence  and  results.*^  In  our 
mad  course,  we  look  for  a  saviour  from 
without  since  many  have  not  been  edu¬ 
cated  to  scrutize  ourselves  from  with¬ 
in.  It  is  there,  however,  that  salva¬ 
tion  will  be  found.  We  need  to  study 
the  classics,  the  Greeks  especially,  in 
order  to  recover  our  sense  of  balance 
and  proportion,  to  get  a  true  know¬ 
ledge  that  may  lead  the  way  to  duty. 
When  we  consider  that  scientific  and 
philosophical  treatices  previous  to  the 
seventeenth  century  were  written  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  when  we  face  the  facts 
that  theology  and  a  great  part  of  his¬ 
tory  were  written  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
we  have  to  assume  the  necessity  of 
knowing  these  two  languages  as  a  basis 
not  only  of  research  but  of  simple  in¬ 
formative  study.  When  we  become 
aware  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  the 
basis  of  our  own  vernacular,  when, 
furthermore  we  see  that  our  scienti¬ 
fic  vocabularies  and  terminologies  are 
Greek  or  Latin  or  both,  we  begin  pei> 
haps  to  realize  how  indispensable 
Greek  and  Latin  are  for  the  educated 
man  and  especially  for  the  scholar. 

Ill 

Many  of  our  modem  educators 
would  like  to  have  us  believe  that  class¬ 
ical  studies  are  to  be  relegated  into  the 
quintessence  of  forgetfulness.  They 
ignore  that  the  cradle  of  our  civiliza¬ 


tion  is  Greek  and  Latin.  It  is  easy  to 
condemn  that  which  one  does  not  know 
but,  is  it  wise!  Knowledge  creates 
thought;  ignorance  begets  prejudice. 
It  is  because  of  a  regrettable  ignorance 
of  permanent  and  stable  values  that  a 
pseudo-science  undermines  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Greek  and  Latin.  What  is 
science,  after  all,  if  not  the  study  of 
principles  ?  In  philosophy,  art,  science 
literature  and  law,  that  is,  in  all  func¬ 
tions  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  life, 
we  think  through  Greek,  we  live 
through  it  and  with  it  and  still  some 
pretend  that  it  is  well  to  dispense  with 
it  as  a  basic  principle  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  This  is  more  than  a  contra¬ 
diction;  it  is  a  dangerous  assertion 
that  may  satisfy  the  elemental  ideals 
of  the  Philistines  but  will,  in  the  long 
run,  stifle  the  higher  flights  of  the 
stronger  minds  that  like  to  dwell  in 
exact  research  and  meditations  instead 
of  looking  for  cheap  entertainment  or 
interesting  digressions. 

The  opponents  of  Greek  and  Latin 
take  an  uncritical  attitude  in  minimiz¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  these  subjects. 
They  ought  to  know  that  one  cannot 
engage  far  into  the  domain  of  philoso¬ 
phy  without  Greek.  A  historian  who 
wishes  to  extend  his  field  of  research 
beyond  a  certain  period,  needs  Greek 
and  Latin.  The  linguist  desirous  of 
going  farther  than  the  elements  of 
simple  linguistics  will  have  to  famili¬ 
arize  himself  with  Greek  and  Latin. 
Our  general  vocabulary  and  especially 
our  scientific  treatises  are,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  Greek  and  Latin.  For 
research  and  scholarship  Greek  and 
Latin  are  tools  that  are  indispensable ; 
they  are  valuable  as  methods  of  learn¬ 
ing  that  demand  analysis  and  definite¬ 
ness  ;  they  are  also  useful  to  the  extent 


IT  Beiides  Xenophon's  “Memorabilia."  see  Plato,  "Apolosia,"  24.  C.;  “Protaaoraa”  386.  B: 
386.  B. 
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thit  they  portray  a  deep  philoaophy 
of  life.  In  actual,  practical  life,  the 
scientist  is  forever  asking  the  linguist 
to  find  a  precise,  concise,  clear  cut 
word  to  express  the  idea  of  a  new  in¬ 
vention  since  every  new  invention  de¬ 
mands  a  symbol  of  expression.  It 
would  seem  that  Greek  and  Latin  are 
the  right  hand  of  the  scientist.  Not 
only  are  these  languages  necessary'  as 
a  foundation  for  the  scholar  but  they 
may  also  be  of  some  help  to  our  poli¬ 
ticians  who  ought  to  know  that  the 
NRA  was  Greek  before  it  was  labeled 
American.  Solon  applied  the  idea 
600  years  before  Christ  and  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  shaking  ofiP  the  burden  of 
debts.  In  this  connection  we  may 
imitate  with  profit  the  wisdom  of 
the  Greeks  who  never  considered  life 
as  static  but  always  were  suspicious  of 
precipitated  changes  actuated  by  hur¬ 
ried  and  untried  principles  whose  re¬ 
sult  is  political  unrest  and  social  in¬ 
stability. 

IV 

We  rejoice,  however,  in  the  fact 
that  we  still  have  men  of  vision  who 
believe  in  the  fundamental  necessity 
of  the  classics,  for,  despite  the  urge  a 
so-called  practical  training  and  object¬ 
ive  accomplishments,  the  feeling  is 
still  strong  among  serious-minded  in¬ 
tellectuals  that  the  old  way  of  getting 
culture  and  mental  discipline  through 
the  study  of  the  classics  retains  its  in¬ 
trinsic  validity.  We  may,  as  evidence, 
consider  the  interest  taken  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  in  the  position  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  (1920). 
It  was  announced  that  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  appointed  a  distinguished  and 
very*  representative  committee  “to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  position  to  be  assigned 
to  the  classics,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 


language,  literature  and  history  of  An¬ 
cient  Greeks  and  Rome,  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
advise  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
proper  study  of  these  subjects  may  be 
maintained  and  improved.”  A  mod¬ 
ern  writer,  Anatole  France,  who  is  the 
very  embodiment  of  the  artistic  tem¬ 
perament  and  an  ardent  classicist,  not 
only  for  the  fine  polish  and  finish  of 
his  phrase  but  for  the  spirit  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  said  in  Le  Livre  de  Mon  Ami:  “I 
believe  that,  in  the  forming  of  man’s 
mind  nothing  can  equal  the  study  of 
the  two  antiquities. . .  .For  the  budd¬ 
ing  lawyer,  let  Cicero  be  seasoned  with 
simple  selections . .  ;  for  the  young  cap¬ 
tain  of  industry,  choose  simple  pas¬ 
sages  from  Roman  history  and  especi¬ 
ally  Roman  public  life . .  ” 

We  have  all  been  bred  by  the  same 
culture;  we  all  have  a  common  heri¬ 
tage,  Greek  and  Latin,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly.  If  we  value  these  things,  we 
should  study  the  origin  of  our  civili¬ 
zation  as  a  scientific  educational  back¬ 
ground.  Let  us  not  forget  that,  dur¬ 
ing  the  religious  and  political  convul¬ 
sions  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renais¬ 
sance,  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin 
gave  the  State,  the  University  and  the 
Church  a  renewed  life,  a  spiritual  and 
intellectual  metamor])hosis.  It  was 
Aristotle  who  helped  build  the  scholas¬ 
tic  philosojihy  of  men  such  as  Augus¬ 
tine,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Albertus  Mag¬ 
nus,  Anselmus  and  scores  of  others. 
The  laws  of  Rome,  as  found  in  the 
articles  of  the  Ten  Tables,  the  Justin¬ 
ian  Code  and  the  Pandectes  of  Julius 
Caesar  contributed  to  the  civilization 
of  Europe  beyond  measure.  We  can¬ 
not  close  our  eyes  and  mistrue  the  les¬ 
sons  of  history. 

The  intelligent  commerce  with  the 
classics  makes  us  forget  time  and  space 
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and  leads  us  to  the  concrete  realization 
of  permanent  archetypes  of  beauty,  of 
reason,  of  humanity  that  are  man’s 
eternal  heritage.  In  order  to  under¬ 
stand  history,  the  institutions  of  men, 
it  is  not  enough  to  see  their  differences ; 
it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  their  re¬ 
semblances.  Our  generation  is,  in¬ 
deed,  eager  to  study  and  to  know  but, 
too  often,  the  efforts  expanded  gener¬ 
ate  nothing  worth  while,  only  a  shad¬ 
ow  or  a  will  o’  the  wisp  that  flirts 
hither  and  thither  without  background. 
Ramus**  said  one  day:  “I  wanted  to 
know  how  I  should  apply  the  know¬ 
ledge  I  had  gained  at  the  cost  of  so 
much  labor  and  fatigue.  At  last,  I 
met  Galen’s  works  on  the  opinions  of 
Hippocrates  and  Plato.  That  inspir¬ 
ed  me  with  an  ardor  still  greater  to 
read  all  the  DiaJogues'of  Plato  which 
treat  of  logic.” 

“What  I  loved  in  Plato  was  the 
method  by  which  Socrates  refutes 
false  opinions  attempting,  above  every¬ 
thing,  to  elevate  his  hearers  above  the 
senses,  the  prejudices  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  men,  in  order  to  lead  them  to 
their  own  natural  sense  of  Right,  Lib¬ 
erty  and  Judgment.  For  it  appeared 
to  him  insane  that  a  philosopher  should 
let  himself  be  led  by  the  opinions  of 
the  vulgar  instead  of  applying  him¬ 
self  only  to  facts  and  true  causes.” 
Confusion  is  just  what  necessarily  hap¬ 
pens  if  the  scholar  is  not  able  to  read 
and  analyse  for  himself  the  original 


writings  of  authors  of  old.  He  will, 
perforce  need  a  translation,  sometime 
a  retranslation  or  he  will  have  to  limit 
himself  to  comment  on  commentaries, 
a  process  which  is  useless  and  even 
dangerous  because  it  is  detrimental  to 
true  learning. 

In  order  to  give  value  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  and  weight  to  oar  judgments,  we 
must  directly  go  to  the  sources  so  as 
to  be  able  to  gain  first  hand  informa¬ 
tion. 

In  the  midst  of  modem  confusion 
we  may,  with  profit,  extract  from  the 
diligent  and  intelligent  study  of  the 
Ancients  the  wisdom  our  age  so  much 
needs.  True  that  we  must  try  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  present  but  the  present 
is  made  up  of  yesterday  and  since  we 
are  the  product  of  the  past,  the  pres¬ 
ent  will  remain  an  impenetrable  enig¬ 
ma  without  it  Without  Greek  and 
Latin  the  scholar  is  indeed  ex  *‘mely 
limited  in  his  research;  he  apt  to 
judge  the  present  by  the  present,  an 
illogical  process  that  leads  to  erroneous 
or  erratic  statements;  a  too  limited 
sphere  of  investigation  is  detrimental 
to  true  research  and  sound  scholarship. 
The  message  of  the  Greeks  and  Rom¬ 
ans  of  classical  age  is,  to-day,  as  true 
as  ever.  Human  nature  does  not 
change.  Let  us  bind  our  efforts  in 
trying  to  understand  the  present  but, 
why  neglect  the  past  I  In  medio 
stat  virtue. 


18  Ramus  (1S15-1572),  French  philosopher,  precursor  of  Descartes. 
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This  war  crisis  has  brought  new  erary  equipment  so  many  carried  to 
attitudes  toward  education.  Our  their  first  position.  Too  many  of  these 
schools  have  been  severely  criti-  teachers  of  literature  knew  very  little 
cized  in  recent  years  for  their  so-called  great  literature  themselves  and  were 
stubborn  and  old-fashioned  adherence  altogether  too  lacking  in  artistic  ap- 
to  “useless”  classical  teachings,  such  preciation.  Most  of  them  were  sur¬ 
as  instruction  in  the  various  phases  of  prisingly  naive  and  inexperienced  con- 
literature,  foreign  languages,  art,  and,  cerning  the  realities  of  everyday  liv- 
perhaps,  history.  These  days  it  is  ob-  ing  to  have  the  broadminde«l  outlook 
vious  to  see  a  planned  emphasis  speed-  of  a  philosophic  guide  into  the  hazy 
ily  growing  for  instruction  in  the  vo-  realm  of  great  thought.  Too  many  of 
cational,  technical  phases  of  education  them  were  as  narrowminded  about  the 
and  the  position  of  various  English  “artistic  spirit”  as  were  their  parents 
courses  in  our  curricula  in  danger  of  from  whose  homes  they  came.  How 
complete  obliteration.  At  last  the  could  they,  then,  fire  youthful  hearts 
“practical  minded”  haters  of  the  cul-  to  the  inspirations  offered  by  great  lit- 
tural  side  of  life  have  a  field-day  and  erature  as  all  English  teachers  must 
are  shouting  with  hundred-fold  vol-  do  in  order  to  sell  their  reason  for  be- 
ume  the  old  hymns  of  hate:  “What  ing  to  an  unlettered  populace? 
have  we  libraries  for?”  “Why  teach  It  is  time  to  take  stock  of  our- 
that  stuff  in  school  ?”  “Even  the  selves.  There  are  some  teachers  of 
teachers  don’t  read  them  books  they  literature  that  I  have  known  who  need 
talk  about!”  “Dry,  silly,  romantic  no  reminders  of  what  is  expected  of 
slush  of  no  earthly  use  today !”  them ;  but,  for  those  who  inwardly 

Unfortunately,  these  cries  of  dam-  sense  a  feeling  of  inadequacy,  here  are 
nation  are  not  entirely  without  reason,  a  few  activities  all  teachers  should  al- 
The  fault,  however,  does  not  lie  as  ready  have  started  in  the  better  devel- 
much  with  the  classics  studied  as  it  opment  of  their  teaching  personalities, 
does  with  the  teachers  themselves.  Perhaps  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  show 
Perhaps  the  day  of  reckoning  has  the  patrons  of  our  schools  that  a  cul- 
come  for  us  who  have  too  long  neglect-  tural  background  is  essential  and 
ed  to  make  our  courses  vital  and  stim-  worthwhile  to  our  democracy  as  exem¬ 
ulating.  As  critic-teacher  to  many  plified  by  the  teachers  of  that  culture, 
fledgling  teachers  of  English,  I  have  that  the  study  of  literature,  the  men- 
been  often  astonished  at  the  poor  lit-  tal  contacts  with  great  minds,  the  phi- 
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lodophizing  that  comes  out  of  its  study, 
is  absolutely  as  vital  to  our  national 
defense  as  the  mechanical  knowledge 
obtained  in  the  shops. 

Every  teacher,  English  or  other¬ 
wise,  should  have  a  strong  reading 
habit,  a  desire  to  read  widely  and 
deeply.  A  certain  number  of  hours 
each  week  should  be  set  aside  for  the 
reading  of  the  better,  constructive  lit¬ 
erature.  Begin  to  read  books  with  in¬ 
terest  ;  always  try  to  better  your  choice 
of  reading;  reason  out  why  certain 
tyi)es  of  reading  do  not  hold  as  much 
interest  as  others,  but  get  to  know 
books! 

Know  modern  authors.  A  teacher 
of  literature  whose  appreciation  and 
thinking  stops  at  the  end  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  Period  belongs  just  there  and 
he  has  no  place  in  modem  schools  as 
an  authority  on  literature.  Fine  ex¬ 
amples  of  authorship  are  to  be  found 
today,  ^kfasterpieces  are  being  writ¬ 
ten  this  year  as  well  as  during  every 
year.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  is  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  simple  filing 
system  containing  contemporary  liter¬ 
ary  materials,  as:  pictures  of  writers, 
historical  data,  poems,  articles,  letters, 
book  lists,  and  such,  in  a  classified  or¬ 
ganized  manner. 

Too  often  has  the  expression: 
“Those  who  can,  do;  those  who  can’t, 
teach”  been  heard  to  the  discredit  of 
our  profession,  and  it  is  especially 
true  of  English  teachers.  Whether 
you  feel  you  can  or  not,  attempt  crea¬ 
tive  work  in  a  literary  way.  Strive  to 
get  your  name  in  print  in  a  literary 
way  somehow  in  order  to  show  to  your 
pupils  and  patrons  you  can  do  what 
you  teach.  Too  often  we  sit  by  as 
spectators,  dumb  ones  at  that,  beside 
the  stream  of  life,  afraid  to  call  our 
souls  our  own,  we  who  are  supposed 
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to  be  the  voices  of  the  greatest  think¬ 
ers  and  writers  of  our  civilized  time. 
No  wonder  the  more  realistic  of  pu¬ 
pils  label  some  of  us  “01’  Fuzzy- 
Brain,”  or  “Innocence  Abroad,”  or  the 
like. 

Doing  creative  work  helps  to  per¬ 
petuate  learning  within  ourselves.  It 
makes  possible  greater  social  contribu¬ 
tions  and  increases  the  size  of  one’s 
audience.  If  a  teacher  is  a  creator,  so 
will  his  material  in  his  courses  show 
that  creative,  rare  touch  of  personal¬ 
ity;  as  a  result,  improved  teaching. 
If  one  can  receive  a  financial  return 
for  activity  that  to  the  teacher  of  lit¬ 
erature  ought  to  be  fun,  better  yet. 
Heaven  must  know,  school  boards  do 
not  appear  to,  that  English  teachers 
the  country  over  are  as  poorly  paid  as 
manual  w'orkers — perhaps  there’s  rea¬ 
son  when  certain  teaching  results  are 
seen.  English  teachers,  to  save  their 
intellectual  skins,  must  forsake  their 
meekness  and  ride  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  with  those  actively  writing  and 
creating  these  days. 

How  many  of  us  read  books  and 
magazine  articles  dealing  with  profes¬ 
sional  growth  ?  How  many  know  the 
modern  techniques  of  teaching  our 
subject  ?  How  many  of  us  even  read 
another  literary  magazine  beside  the 
English  J oumal  which  all  of  us  read  ? 

Do  you  have  a  study  room,  either 
at  home  or  at  school,  with  a  workable, 
personal  library?  What  eflFective  use 
do  you  make  of  your  vacations  in  bet¬ 
tering  your  knowledge  of  your  work  ? 
Do  you  waste  them  in  as  fruitless  a 
way  as  most  average  people  waste  their 
leisure  ?  If  so,  you  are  no  better  than 
those  crude,  unlettered  folk  you  often 
delight  in  ridiculing  for  want  of  a 
culture  you  think  you  have.  Do  you 
provide  for  periods  of  reflection  and 
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meditation?  Do  you  take  notes  of 
your  mental  activity  ?  Have  you 
learned  to  summarize  and  pick  out  the 
salient  details  of  your  reading  ? 

What  travel  and  worldly  experience 
have  you  had  to  add  to  your  social  per¬ 
sonality?  When  last  did  you  attend 
the  theater  —  not  the  movies?  How 
well  do  you  know  your  contemporary 
drama,  poetry,  and  short-story? 

Do  you  teach  word-for-word  from 
last  year’s  notes  or  those  made  ten 
years  ago,  or  is  your  teaching  alive 
with  experimental  variation,  a  bit  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  last  approach,  adapted 
to  the  individuals  in  your  charge? 
Try  new  approaches. 

Do  you  read  up  on  current  happen¬ 
ings,  not  only  in  literature?  Do  you 
know  what’s  happening  in  the  world  ? 
How  about  book  reviews?  Subscribe 
to  a  magazine  like  the  Reader's  Digest 
if  you  think  the  world  is  moving  too 
fast  for  you  as  you  slavishly,  and  fool¬ 
ishly,  submerge  yourself  in  a  bewil¬ 
dering  sea  of  pupil  paper  work.  Sys¬ 
tematize  your  time,  and  modernize 
your  technique. 

After  brushing  up  on  your  individ¬ 
ual  weaknesses  or  strengthening  your 
spirit,  approach  the  child  with  a  more 
friendly  attitude;  forget  your  former 
“cross-patch”  ways.  Be  an  under¬ 
standing  friend  of  every  one  of  your 
pupils.  Like  them  and  they  will  like 
you,  and  admire  you,  if  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  admire.  Ascertain  the'  pu¬ 
pil’s  environment  by  means  of  an  au¬ 
tobiography  or  a  questionnaire ;  better 


yet ,  from  first-hand  information  by 
association  in  community  life  with  the 
parents.  Knowing  the  parents  and 
talking  over  Susie’s  or  John’s  prob¬ 
lems  with  them  will  do  no  harm.  Try 
to  discover  the  pupil’s  personal  liter¬ 
ary  interests  and  find  what  current 
literature  pupils  read  in  the  libraries; 
determine  the  mental  ability  of  your 
pupils  and  group  them  for  these  vari¬ 
ous  interests. 

Above  all,  make  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture — and  even  grammar  and  compo¬ 
sition — an  enjoyable,  worthwhile  ex¬ 
perience.  Keep  it  from  being  the 
drudgery  teachers  have  made  it  these 
far  too  many  years  unless  you  want 
those  pupils  who  once  hated  it  but  who 
are  now  school  board  members,  to  rule 
English  to  a  minimum  and  rule  out 
literature  entirely  as  a  useless  and 
silly  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 

Perhaps  all  these  suggestions  are 
needless ;  you  all  may  have  heard  them 
and  know  them  better  by  far  than  I. 
As  a  small  reminder,  however,  that  it 
is  up  to  the  English  teacher  to  save 
literature  for  future  generations  and 
that  can  only  be  done  by  making  it 
live  for  the  pupil,  making  it  a  part  of 
his  everyday  world,  interesting,  and 
of  literary  worth.  Modem  literature 
must  enrich  experience  and  satisfy  the 
desire  for  knowledge  of  life  today. 
The  teacher,  himself,  is  ever  impor¬ 
tant  as  an  interpreter  and  guide ;  first, 
he  must  know  what  is  worthwhile  and 
what  is  worthless  and  shabby  thought. 
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The  Junior  High  School  finds  a 
startling  challenge  in  the  report 
of  Superintendent  Harold  G. 
Campbell  on  New  York  City  schools 
for  1938  under  the  title  of  “All  the 
Children.”  It  marks  a  progressive 
and  distinctly  forward  looking  change 
in  policies  and  practices  of  public 
education.  In  sununary,  his  report 
sets  forth  these  educational  objectives. 

( 1 )  Each  child  needs  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  a  real  human  being  who  has  prob¬ 
lems  as  real  and  important  as  are  the 
problems  of  any  adult. 

(2)  Each  child  needs  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  a  social  being  living  in  a  continu¬ 
ously  progressive  society. 

(3)  Each  child  differs  from  every 
other  child.  Each  is  a  unique  human 
being.  Children  differ  in  personality 
and  in  social  development.  They  differ 
in  interests,  in  needs  and  opportunities. 

(4)  The  school  is  the  social  agency 
in  the  most  strategic  position  to  lead, 
guide  and  influence  social  living. 

The  plan  described  below  is  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  an  organization  for 
grades  seven,  eight  and  nine  that  will 
encourage  and  insure  opportunity  for 
achievement  of  the  above  objectives.^ 
The  details  are  actually  limited  to  the 
local  conditions  and  facilities  of  one 


of  three  Junior  High  schools  in  a  town 
of  28,000  population.  The  plan  is 
flexible  to  permit  further  experimen¬ 
tation  and  aims  for  evolution  toward 
a  more  ideal  achievement  of  these 
Junior  High  School  objectives.  It  is 
designed  to  provide  opportunities  for 
the  pupil  to  explore,  adjust  and,  with 
the  guidance  of  a  counselor,  plan  an 
educational  career  in  terms  of  his  abil¬ 
ities  and  needs.  In  order  to  make  it 
an  individual  matter,  adequate  records 
of  achievement,  of  abilities  and  dis¬ 
abilities,  of  interests  and  of  activities 
in  school  and  out  must  be  available. 
Frank  discussion  of  pupils’  personal 
problems  must  lead  to  actual  steps  to 
improve  past  performances  and  to 
make  adjustments. 

In  the  work  described  here  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  each  pupil  in  grade  nine 
was  planned  individually.*  In  grade 
eight  the  group  assignment  plan  was 
utilized,  but  opportunity  for  adjust¬ 
ment  was  made  possible  by  means  of 
parallel  scheduling  and  by  flexibility 
of  assignment  within  this  schedule. 
The  newcomers  into  grade  seven  were 
arranged  into  groups  on  a  new  plan 
which  required  much  assistance  from 


1  The  writers  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  plan  described  here  fall  short  of  Ideal  plans 
and  of  some  that  are  In  operation  elsewhere.  The  chief  value  of  this  procedure  seems  to  lie 
in  its  successful  attempt  to  focus  attention  of  the  teachers  on  the  child. 

3  The  first  step  required  400  hours  of  work  by  two  persons. 
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the  elementary  schools  from  which  the 
children  came. 

The  background  for  the  work  had 
been  laid  by  Dr.  John  W.  M.  Rothney 
and  Mr.  Bert  Roens,  directors  of  the 
Harvard-Arlington  Study  sponsored 
by  the  Graduate  School  of  Education 
of  Harvard  University.  They  had 
given  the  teachers  at  Junior  High 
School  West  a  background  for  appre¬ 
ciation  of  individual  differences  in  pu¬ 
pils  through  a  series  of  panel  discus¬ 
sions  of  case  studies.®  This  knowledge 
enabled  the  principal  to  intro<luce  the 
present  schedule  to  the  school  and  to 
initiate  application  of  the  re-organ- 
ization  with  almost  immediate  results. 

Pupil  grouping  still  presents  a  per¬ 
plexing  problem  to  the  administration. 
The  lower  groups  in  ability  grouping 
plans  form  a  burden  commonly  feared 
by  every  teacher  because  of  the  com¬ 
plex  problem  of  motivation.  Electives 
often  decided  by  ambitious  parents 
bring  pupils  into  groups,  where  the 
curriculum  is  planned  for  specific 
abilities.  This  last  fact  was  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  our  case  as  alwut  60% 
of  the  students  in  grade  nine  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  study  both  French  and 
Latin,  in  addition  to  algebra  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  as  preparation  for  college.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  was  a  group 
of  pupils,  who  had  poor  study  habits 
or  specific  disabilities  in  reading  or 
mathematics,  and  pupils  of  low  schol¬ 
astic  ability.  Pupils  with  handicaps 
sought  recognition  by  presenting  the 
usual  disciplinary  svmptoms. 

We  sought  to  improve  the  grouping 
by  evolving  a  school  program  that  per¬ 
mitted  ability  grouping  within  a  sub¬ 
ject,  planning  of  individual  programs 
and  at  the  same  time  intermingling  of 


pupils  from  all  curricula.  The  plans 
used  are  described  below. 

Grouping  in  Grade  Seven. 

All  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  un¬ 
dertook  the  same  program  of  studies 
and  the  following  kinds  of  informa¬ 
tion  were  available  from  feeding 
schools  for  use  in  assigning  these  pu¬ 
pils  to  groups. 

(1)  An  I.  Q.  obtained  from  a  group 
test  such  as  the  Kuhlman-Anderson. 

(2)  A  Reading  Age  score  based  on 
the  Sullivan-Durrell  Intermediate  Read¬ 
ing  Test. 

(3)  The  total  score  in  the  Wilson 
General  Survey  Test  in  Arithmetic. 

(4)  A  cumulative  record  of  marks 
from  grade  one  through  grade  six. 

(5)  A  subjective  description  of  the 
pupil  by  the  sixth  grade  teacher.  (Occa¬ 
sionally  brief  statements  such  as  “Is 
8tublK)rn,”  “Is  a  disciplinary  problem” 
were  presented.) 

The  incoming  class  numbered  260 
pupils  including  15  transfers  from 
other  systems.  For  this  latter  group 
very  little  information  was  available 
except  an  average  for  subjects  taken 
in  pi’evious  grades  as  recorded  on  the 
transfer  cards.  These  pupils  were 
tested  as  soon  as  possible.  Pupils 
were  ranked  on  the  basis  of  I.Q.’s 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and 
the  same  procedure  was  used  with  the 
reading  and  arithmetic  scores  and 
with  scholarship  records.  A  compari¬ 
son  was  then  made  of  each  pupil’s 
score  to  discover  any  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  scores  and  ratings  of 
achievement  and  behavior. 

Cases  that  indicated  a  definite 
agreement  in  all  scores  or  in  all  but 
arithmetic  were  assigned  to  eight 
groups.  This  agreement  was  evident 
in  sixty-two  percent  of  the  cases.  The 
remaining  thirty-eight  percent  were 
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carefully  studied  for  such  information 
as  irregular  attendance,  records  of 
long  illnesses,  or  evidence  of  personal 
handicaps  in  hearing  or  sight.  These 
factors  helped  us  to  assign  eight  per¬ 
cent  more  to  the  eight  groups,  and 
left  thirty  percent  unassigned.  The 
last  group  contained  some  pupils  with 
intelligence  quotients  over  105,  and 
achievement  of  better  than  average  in 
one  field  of  study  but  whose  past 
school  marks  were  not  as  high  as 
might  have  been  expected  for  their 
ability.  These  pupils  who  constituted 
almost  ten  percent  of  the  group  were 
placed  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  test 
scores.  The  final  twenty  percent, 
about  whom  information  was  lacking 
or  where  the  relationships  betw^een  test 
scores  and  performance  were  not  high, 
were  assigne<l  into  two  experimental 
sections.  These  included  repeaters 
and  all  pupils  who  definitely  possessed 
less  than  average  ability.  It  was  our 
intent  to  have  these  last  two  sections 
slightly  smaller  to  enable  closer  study 
by  teachers  of  these  pupils. 

A  readjustment  of  grouping  w’as 
made  ten  weeks  after  the  opening  of 
school.  Only  fifteen  pupils  were  rec¬ 
ommended  for  reassignment.  Of  this 
number  eight  were  cases  where  infor¬ 
mation  was  lacking  at  the  time  of  as¬ 
signment.  In  only  seven  cases  were 
assignments  to  a  homogeneous  group¬ 
ing  unsatisfactory  as  judged  by  a  cri¬ 
terion  of  marks  achieved  in  grade 
seven. 

Grouping  in  Grade  Eight. 

Grouping  in  grade  eight  was  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  problem  of  electives. 
The  pupil  had  a  choice  of  three  fields. 
Latin  and  Business  Practice  Courses 
were  offered  for  exploratory’  purposes 
three  times  a  week,  or  an  extra  period 
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of  science  could  be  selected.  The  two 
hundred  forty  pupils  elected  subjects 
as  follows — Latin  forty  per  cent,  busi¬ 
ness  practice  forty-three  per  cent,  and 
science  seventeen  per  cent.  Some 
changes  could  be  anticipated,  however, 
if  the  theory  of  exploration  was  to  be 
carried  out  as  a  function.  Two  sec¬ 
tions  of  Latin,  three  of  business  prac¬ 
tice,  a  combination  of  business  prac¬ 
tice  and  Latin  and  two  sections  of  sci¬ 
ence  were  planned.  Students  were  as¬ 
signed  on  the  basis  of  test  scores  and 
teachers’  ratings  so  that  pupils  of  simi¬ 
lar  ability  were  in  a  section  for  con¬ 
stant  subjects,  but  were  mixed  in  the 
electives. 

Ten  pupils  with  personal  problems 
or  disciplinary  difficulties  were  as¬ 
signed  to  special  programs  that  sepa¬ 
rated  friends  who  were  troublesome 
when  together,  and  special  individual 
])rograms  were  planned  for  them. 
Eight  more  individual  programs  were 
planned  to  take  care  of  pupils  with 
physical  handicaps  or  specific  talents. 
An  eighth  grade  section  in  English 
was  scheduled  parallel  with  ninth 
grade  sections  to  accommodate  two  pu¬ 
pils  w’ith  special  language  problems. 
Pupils  of  shy  personal  characteristics 
were  as8igne<l  together,  so  that  the 
teacher  could  make  definite  plans  to 
help  them  to  overcome  this  handicap. 
Pupils  whose  choice  of  electives  was 
questioned  by  teachers  or  counselors 
were  to  be  followed  up  carefully  in 
order  that  changes  could  be  made 
without  sacrifice  to  other  subjects,  and 
w’ithout  sacrifice  of  an  entire  year  to 
the  study  of  a  subject,  in  which  the 
pupil  failed.  Later,  as  a  result  of  ex¬ 
ploration,  or  because  more  informa¬ 
tion  was  available  pertaining  to  pu¬ 
pils,  adjustments  were  made.  Many 
parents,  after  a  period  of  exploration. 
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requested  transfers  from  one  subject 
field  to  another. 

Orouptng  in  Grade  Nine. 

Our  ninth  grade  was  composed  of 
two  hundred  sixty-five  pupils.  We 
had  for  each  child  an  I.  Q.  based  on 
a  group  test  and  a  two-year  summary 
of  achievement  in  grades  seven  and 
eight.  For  a  few  problem  cases  we 
had  studies  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Harvard-Arlington  Study."* 
Our  problem  was  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  pupils  had  previously  elected 
curricula  as  a  whole  and  were  limited 
by  these  curricula  to  certain  patterns 
of  subjects.  We  planned  to  make  se¬ 
lection  in  this  grade  as  flexible  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Where  individual  needs  war¬ 
ranted  an  individual  program,  we 
planned  such  a  program  in  specific 
terms  to  meet  the  individual  needs. 
Assignments  to  a  section  were  to  be 
on  a  subject  basis  in  order  to  prevent 
the  development  of  a  group  sense  of 
loyalty  within  a  section,  and  rivalry 
between  such  units. 

Each  pupil’s  electives  were  ana- 
lyred  and  listed.  Then  the  pupil’s 
past  achievement  in  each  subject  was 
recorded.  If  the  pupil’s  achievement 
was  not  commensurate  with  his  ability 
as  determined  by  tests  and  teachers’ 
rating,  a  study  was  made  to  determine 
an  explanation  by  asking  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  the  following.  Did  the  same 
discrepancy  occur  between  mental  age 
and  all  other  subjects  ?  Did  the  pupil 
have  any  physical  handicaps  in  sight 
or  hearing?  Was  the  pupil’s  attend¬ 
ance  satisfactory  ?  What  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  health  of  the  child?  Where  the 
study  revealed  causes  of  discrepancy, 
it  was  our  policy  to  group  pupils  ac¬ 


cording  to  mental  age  rather  than  past 
achievement.  Disciplinary  and  per¬ 
sonality  problems  were  likewise  dist- 
tribnted.  The  schedule  of  classes  was 
constructed  for  the  school  (especially 
for  the  ninth  grade)  on  a  plan  that 
took  into  consideration  the  results  of 
above  records.  The  numbers  were  de¬ 
termined  for  each  subject  and  sections 
organized.  For  example,  three  Eng¬ 
lish  classes  were  scheduled  for  period 
one.  The  pupils  in  these  three  Eng¬ 
lish  sections  could  choose  mathematics 
(either  algebra,  business  arithmetic 
or  general  mathematics).  This  made 
it  possible  for  an  ability  grouping  in 
English  for  these  three  sections  yet 
permitted  a  pupil  in  the  best  English 
section  to  take  business  arithmetic 
while  his  neighbor  chose  algebra. 

Such  parallels  were  not  limited  to 
classes  in  the  same  subject  but  were 
planned  for  electives  such  as  science, 
social  studies,  Latin,  home  economics 
for  girls  or  industrial  arts  for  boys. 
In  addition,  algebra  was  scheduled 
among  electives,  because  of  the  great 
number  electing  it.  These  parallels 
enabled  pupils  in  the  commercial  cur¬ 
riculum  to  elect  algebra,  because  of 
plans  to  go  further  after  high  school, 
and  allowed  pupils  in  the  college  cur¬ 
riculum  to  take  business  arithmetic  be¬ 
cause  of  plans  to  shift  in  senior  high 
school  to  the  commercial  curriculum. 
These  procedures  necessitated  an  indi¬ 
vidual  schedule  for  each  pupil.  The 
sample  cases  that  follow  demonstrate 
the  possibilities  of  scheduling.  Names 
used  are  fictitious  and  certain  facts 
which  do  not  affect  the  problem  are 
altered  to  conceal  identity  of  individ¬ 
uals  represented. 


4  Tb«  ▲rlinston  Study  waa  an  Inveattcatlon  of  methods  of  individual  (uidance  sponsored 
by  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  of  Harvard  University. 
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Benny — Age;  14  jesre  Grade  9 

Reason  Referred:  Poor  achievement 
in  Grade  8. 


School  Record  Grade  7  8  9 

Citizenship  C  C  B 

English  C —  E  B  to  A 

Spelling  B  B  -  -  - 

Mathematics  C  C  B 

Social  Studies  C —  C  B 

Music  C  C —  C-|- 

Drawing  C-1-  B  B 

Mental  Ability  I.Q.  95  Health  No 

Good,  defects. 


Statement  of  Problem 

Benny  was  unusually  tall  and  over¬ 
weight  for  his  age  and  grade.  He  was 
an  only  child  of  Italian  parents.  His 
mother  was  emotionally  upset ;  the  fath¬ 
er  had  a  fierce  temper.  There  had  been 
several  illnesses  and  a  death  in  the  fami¬ 
ly.  Benny  was  referred  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  because  of  failure  in  English  and 
mathematics.  The  report  of  the  coun¬ 
selor  stated  that  he  was  one  year  re¬ 
tarded  for  his  age.  His  teachers  were  of 
the  opinion  that  his  failures  were  due  to 
lack  of  study  and  poor  attitude.  A  con¬ 
ference  of  principal,  teachers  and  ad¬ 
visor  result^  in  agreement  that  Benny 
would  probably  do  no  better  on  repeating 
grade  8,  that  he  would  be  very  conspic¬ 
uous  because  of  his  size,  and  that  he 
would  likely  be  a  more  severe  disciplin¬ 
ary  problem. 

The  principal  sent  for  Benny’s  par¬ 
ents.  The  mother  was  hysterical  and 
the  father  then  became  upset.  They 
were  advised  to  have  the  boy  tutored  in 
English  and  mathematics  during  the 
summer  vacation  in  preparation  for 
make-up  examinations  when  school  op¬ 
ened  in  the  fall.  The  mother  reported  in 
the  fall  that  Benny  had  benefitted  from 
tutoring  in  mathematics,  but  was  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  English.  The  make-up  examina¬ 
tion  confirmed  this.  Benny  passed 
with  a  satisfactory  grade  in  mathema¬ 
tics  and  failed  miserably  in  English. 

Action  Taken 

A  special  program  was  planned  by 
the  principal  for  Benny. 


He  was  assigned  as  follows: 

Period  Grade 


Mathematics  (General)  1  9 


Social  Studies 

English 

Activities 

Science 

Study 

G}Tn 


2  9 
(slow  group) 

3  8 

4  8to9 

5  9 

6 

5  &  6  With 
largest  boys. 


Because  English  is  tan^t  in  units, 
Benny  sat  in  an  eighth  grade  class  for 
his  grammar  and  composition.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  library  for  the  time, 
when  units  in  literature  were  presented, 
spending  this  time,  under  the  librarian’s 
supervision,  on  grade  nine  literature. 
Results 


At  the  end  of  the  first  marking  peri¬ 
od  the  boy  had  received  a  ^  record  in 
everything  but  music  and  gym.  A  grad¬ 
ual  transfer  in  activities  to  grade  nine 
was  carried  on  as  Benny  continued  his 
improvement.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
he  passed  a  ninth  grade  examination  in 
English  and  was  promoted  to  senior 
high  school,  where  he  is  doing  well. 
Carlo — Age :  15  years  3  months  Grade  9 

Reason  Referred:  Pupil  considered  a 
problem,  because  of  attitude,  con¬ 
duct  and  because  of  achievement 
which  seemed  to  indicate  more  abil¬ 
ity  than  his  I.Q.  had  led  us  to  ex¬ 
pect. 

School  Record  Grade  7  8  9 


Citizenship 

D  D  B 

English 

C— C  C 

Spelling 

B  B— 

Mathematics 

C— C  C 

Social  Studies 

C— C  C 

Drawing 

C  C  B— 
(Mechanical) 

Music 

C  C 

General  Shop 

G—  B 

Printing 

;b— B 

(Note  improvement  in  Citizenship 
from  D  to  B) 

Mental  Ability  I.Q.  87  Some  ability 
at  Public  Speaking  although  pro¬ 
nunciation  a  detriment. 
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Healih  Excellent.  Boy  large  for  his  age. 
Statement  of  Problem: 

Carlo  came  to  the  principal  with  the 
request  that  he  be  given  more  difficult 
work  in  mathematics  than  his  original 
choice  in  the  civic  curriculum  included. 
This  in  light  of  his  record  in  grade 
seven  and  eight  was  unexpected. 

Action  Taken 

The  principal  consulted  the  teacher  of 
business  arithmetic ;  she  remembered  the 
pupil  from  a  previous  year  when  he  was 
in  her  homeroom.  She  frankly  doubted 
very  much  whether  Carlo  could  or  would 
do  the  work,  but  promised  a  trial.  This 
assignment  to  business  arithmetic  be¬ 
came  Carlo’s  prized  possession.  His 
effort  in  this  subject  was  noteworthy 
since  he  had  to  struggle  to  merit  even  a 
C.  The  shift  motivated  his  entire  school 
work,  so  that  Carlo  no  longer  was  feared 
as  a  problem  case  by  teachers. 

Program  Arrangement 
period 

English  1  Lowest  group 

Business  Xot  general 

Arithmetic  2  Mathematics 

Social  Studies  3 

Activities  4  Chorus,  guidance 

Homeroom  mech. 
drawing 

Printing  5  &  GTues.  &  Thurs. 

Shop  5  &  6  Mon.  &  Wed. 

Health  (Gym.)  6&6Friday 

(With  largest  boys) 

Results. 

Carlo  became  interested  in  sports  and 
made  the  school  team  in  football.  In 
iMisketball  he  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
playing  on  a  homeroom  team.  This  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  physical  activity  for 
some  of  his  out  of  school  hours.  He  re- 
cruiteil  and  coached  a  basketball  team 
from  his  section  of  the  city  Local  police 
authorities  reported  a  decrease  in  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency  from  this  particular 
section  and  especially  an  improvement  in 
the  record  of  Carlo. 

Daniel  Age:  14  years  Grade  9 

Reason  Referred:  Discipline  and  poor 
attitude.  He  refused  to  recite  in  class. 


School  Record  Grade  7  8  9 

Citizenship  D  D  B 

English  C  C  C 

Spelling  B  A 

Mathematics  C —  C  C 

Algebra 

Social  Studies  B  C  B 

General  Shop  C  C 

Printing 

Latin  C 

Not  recommended  for  grade  9. 
Science  C-f- 

^usiness  Practice  C— 

Menial  Ability  I.Q.  108  Health. — Nor¬ 
mal,  but  has  a  crippled  leg. 
Vocational  Choice:  Interest  in  firearms 
Had  read  about  ballistics  experts 
and  wanted  to  be  one. 

Statement  of  Problem 

This  boy  has  a  serious  handicap,  a 
crippled  leg.  His  parents  had  difficulty 
in  deciding  upon  a  course.  One  pre¬ 
ferred  the  commercial  curriculum  while 
the  other  preferred  the  technical  curri¬ 
culum.  Advisors  found  that  the  boy 
was  small  in  stature,  that  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  knew  a  good  deal  about, 
firearms,  and  that  he  was  very  morose 
over  his  future  because  of  his  crippled 
status.  No  money  was  available  to  fin¬ 
ance  the  series  of  operations  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  doctors  might  give  him  a  normal 
limb.  The  boy  despondent  because  of 
this  had  been  a  serious  disciplinary  prob¬ 
lem  since  entering  grade  seven.  A  com¬ 
promise  program  was  suggested  and  met 
approval  of  both  parents.  This  individ¬ 
ual  program  provided  business  practice 
as  an  exploratory  unit  and  yet  permitted 
David  to  take  Science  and  algebra  as 
prescribed  in  the  technical  curriculum. 
His  English  assignment  was  to  another 
group  to  break  up  associations. 

Program  Arrangement  Grade  9 

period 

English  1  High  ability  group 

Social  Studies  2  Average  group 

.Algebra  3  Elective  group 

Activities  4  Chorus-guidance 

Science  5  With  average  grade 

group 

Business  Practice  6  Mon.,  Wed.  & 
Fridays 
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Results 

David  apparantly  is  less  morose,  takes 
more  part  in  classroom  activity  and  rare¬ 
ly  has  disciplinary  difficulty  (note  im¬ 
provement  in  citizenship  mark).  He 
acts  as  a  leader  in  an  average  science 
section  and  derives  satisfaction  from 
displaying  his  ability.  The  same  is  true 
of  social  studies.  He  has  to  work  hard 
to  keep  up  in  English  and  algebra.  His 
parents  are  satisfied  now  that  he  is  not 
interested  in  business  and  that  he 
should  take  the  technical  curriculum. 
He  voluntarily  joined  the  Breakfast  Club 
(reporting  daily  to  the  principal  before 
school  to  show  his  homework,)  because 
he  wanted  to  be  promoted.  A  confer¬ 
ence  suggested  by  his  counselor  was  ar¬ 
ranged  between  the  boy  and  a  prominent 
public  figure,  who  was  lame.  This  help¬ 
ed  the  pupil  realize  that  he  could  over¬ 
come  his  handicap. 

Guidance  by  Counselors 

Four  teachers  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  some  training  and  active  in¬ 
terest  in  individual  pupils,  two  men 
to  handle  the  boys  and  two  women  to 
serve  the  girls,  thus  allotting  to  each 
a  load  of  approximately  190  pupils. 
The  same  teacher  will  guide  the  pupil 
through  the  three  years  of  junior  high 
school. 

The  teacher  meets  all  pupils  in  a 
weekly  period  or  class  entitled  “Guid¬ 
ance.”  The  material  to  be  presented 
is  planned  in  yearly  units  as  follows: 
Grade  seven  is  devoted  to  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  the  new  pupil  by  explaining 
the  location  of  rooms,  the  traffic  regu¬ 
lations,  purpose  of  the  library,  warn¬ 
ing  and  report  cards,  the  remedial 
classes  held  during  the  seventh  period, 
and  later  in  the  year  to  personal  items 
such  as  appearance,  self  evaluation, 
and  planning  for  election  of  work  in 
grade  eight  in  terms  of  individual 
abilities  and  weaknesses.  Grade  eight 
deals  with  progress  in  school,  self 


evaluation  of  success  in  all  subjects 
but  especially  in  electives,  methods  of 
study  such  as  the  use  of  the  appendix 
and  references,  and  later  in  the  year 
to  social  guidance  such  as  how  to  meet 
people,  how  to  ask  for  appointments, 
and  finally  to  the  planning  of  a  tenta¬ 
tive  educational  career  based  on  indi¬ 
vidual  abilities  and  needs  Grade  nine 
is  dedicated  to  a  personal  checkup  in 
an  effort  to  insure  promotion  to  senior 
high  school,  to  social  tasks,  such  as 
presiding  over  or  acting,  as  secretary 
of  a  group,  to  a  brief  study  of  voca¬ 
tions,  and  then  to  reviewing  the  eighth 
grade  plans  for  an  educational  career. 
These  are  revised  in  the  light  of  the 
individual’s  progress  and  the  selection 
of  a  curriculum  for  senior  high  school 
and  choosing  electives  for  the  sopho¬ 
more  years  is  also  considered. 

The  presentation  of  the  three  years’ 
work  is  so  arranged  that  counselors 
from  time  to  time  may  assign  reading 
or  projects.  During  such  activity  the 
counselor  holds  individual  conferences 
with  the  pupils.  Each  counselor  is  re¬ 
lieved  of  one  class  period  a  week  to 
give  her  time  to  do  the  clerical  work 
involved.  Whenever  possible,  coun- 
cilees  are  scheduled  to  the  teacher  for 
regular  subjects.  Counselors  are  not 
expected  to  handle  severe  discipline 
cases,  but  are  to  turn  that  over  to  the 
principal  to  whom  they  may  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  and  furnish  data  re¬ 
garding  the  pupil. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  the  counselor 
alert  to  the  problems  of  individual  pu¬ 
pils,  she  is  assigned  the  task  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  organizing  remedial  pro¬ 
grams  for  pupils  who  are  having  diffi¬ 
culty  with  any  subject  or  subjects. 
The  remedial  sessions  are  held  in  an 
extra  or  seventh  period.  Subject 
teachers  may  request  at  any  time  that 
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the  guidance  teacher  make  such  assign¬ 
ments.  Warning  cards  are  issued  one 
month,  and  report  cards  the  next 
throu^out  the  jcar,  so  counselors  uti¬ 
lise  these  records  to  determine  reme 
dial  assignments.  Makeup  of  work 
lost  through  absence  is  also  supervised 
by  counselors. 

It  is  the  definite  objective  of  this 
guidance  program  to  study  each  pu¬ 
pil’s  progress  in  school.  We  seek  to 
accomplish  this  by  using  the  follow¬ 
ing  additional  procedures: 

(1)  Whenever  a  subject  teacher  feels 
that  a  pupil  is  misplaced  or  taking  a 
wrong  subject,  the  subject  teacher  may 
recommend  a  trial  in  another  subject  or 
section. 

(2)  A  pupil  may  ask  for  an  adjust¬ 
ment  in  program. 

(3)  The  parent  may  request  a  trans¬ 
fer  or  adjustment. 

(4)  The  counselor  may  recommend 
a  move. 

(5)  The  Guidance  Clinic  of  the  Har- 
vard-Arlington  Study  may  offer  recom¬ 
mendations. 

(6)  The  principal  may  initiate  study 
to  determine  whether  an  adjustment  is 
in  order. 

Such  requests  usually  are  noted  on  a 
blank,  and  the  teachers  involved  note 
their  recommendations.  In  our  limited 
experience  we  have  noted  that  when 
teachers  write  such  a  recommendation 
and  justify  it,  we  receive  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  data  and  finer  cooperation  from  the 
teachers  than  with  a  standardized  form. 
Our  form  is  as  follows: 

Name  Div.  is  taking - 

subject 

this  year  and  is  not  to  take - 

continue 

which  is  the  next  year  of  the  subject  or 
is  a  dependent  subject. 

According  to  present  standing  this  pupil 
will  receive 

(1)  (No)  (Full)  credit 


(2)  (May)  (May  not)  (Must)  re¬ 
peat  the  subject 
Signed 

Teacher 

Please  explain  your  recommendations  on 
the  other  side. 

Whenever  the  majority  of  recom¬ 
mendations  concur,  the  case  is  sent  to 
the  principal  who  makes  the  final  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  program.  This  pre¬ 
vents  any  upset  to  the  administrative 
machinery  and  insures  participation 
of  all  agencies  involved.  Many  trans¬ 
fers  and  adjustments  are  made  from 
one  subject  to  another,  or  from  one 
section  to  a  different  one  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  other  assignments  of 
the  pupils  because  of  great  care  in 
planning  the  parallels  and  subject  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  school.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  great  variety  of  adjust¬ 
ments. 

(A)  Enrichment  for  pupils  who  dis¬ 
play  achievement  and  aptitude 

(1)  Advancement  to  more  accelera¬ 
ted  sections  within  a  subject  whenever 
possible. 

(2)  Election  of  extra  units  as  art, 
music,  band,  orchestra 

(3)  Election  of  extra  periods  in 
physical  education,  music 

(4)  Promotion  to  advanced  course 
in  art 

(B)  Adjustment  of  pupils  having  diffi¬ 
culty 

(1)  Sulwtitution  of  one  subject  for 
another 

as  science  for  Latin  or  French 
or  social  studies  for  science,  La¬ 
tin  or  French 

or  household  arts  (girls)  for 
Industrial  arts  (Boys) 
science  etc.  as  above 

(2)  Substitution  of  one  unit  for 
another  in  the  same  field 
business  arithmetic  for  algebra 
general  mathematics  for  busi¬ 
ness  arithmetic 
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(3)  Shift  into  a  slower  group 
Accelerated  English  A  to  Eng¬ 
lish  B  or  C  (p»de  9) 

(4)  Subject  promotion-purely  ex¬ 

perimental  and  hence  limited 
this  year  in  practice 

(C)  Adjustment  of  personal  problems 

(1)  Shift  from  one  teacher  to  an¬ 

other  because  of  pupil  malad¬ 
justment 

(2)  Shift  to  separate  pupils  who  are 

apt  to  get  into  trouble  when 
together-or  comradeships  that 
interfere  with  success  in 
studies 

(3)  Shift  to  eliminate  or  to  distri¬ 

bute  disciplinary  problems 

(4)  Shift  to  promote  better  mental 

health  by  assignment  to  sym¬ 
pathetic  teachers 

(D)  Adjustment  of  handicapped  cases 

(1)  Substitution  of  some  other 
work  for  pupils  who  cannot 
do  regular  assignment  as  in 
gymnasium  and  Industrial 
arts  because  of  a  heart  con¬ 
dition  or  a  crippled  limb 

The  counselors  are  privileged  in  be¬ 
ing  able  to  call  upon  the  consultants 
of  the  Harvard-Arlington  Study  and 
through  them  to  have  the  use  of  the 
resources  of  the  Department  of  Child 
Study  and  Psychology  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education.  Some¬ 
times  the  school  staff  and  the  officers 
of  the  study  sit  in  panel  treating  the 
problem  as  a  subject  for  discussion. 
It  is  our  aim  to  try  to  formulate  for 
each  pupil  an  individual  analvsis. 
Due  to  lack  of  facilities  and  clerical 
service  our  efforts  have  been  limited, 
yet  our  procedure  has  been  as  objec¬ 
tive  and  scientific  as  possible. 

Cooperation  of  the  home  is  essen¬ 
tial,  hence  the  approval  of  the  parent 
or  guardian  is  requested.  Sometimes 
such  permission  is  not  readily  granted. 


It  is  our  belief  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  education,  and  a  set  of  form  letters 
has  helped  in  this  work.*  These  let¬ 
ters  contain  Uanks  that  are  filled  in 
to  make  the  letter  ap(dicable  to  the 
individual.  They  apply  to  cases,  first, 
where  progress  of  pupil  is  not  satis¬ 
factory  and  indications  are  that  future 
progress  will  be  less  and,  second,  cases 
of  poor  choice  and  wrong  choice  in 
opinion  of  the  counselor.  The  school 
recognises  that  the  parents  and  the  pu¬ 
pil  make  the  final  selection.  The  let¬ 
ter  simply  helps  to  define  the  school’s 
attitude  and  is  recognized  by  the 
parents  as  indicative  of  the  school’s 
genuine  interest  in  the  pupils.  Many 
parents  consulted  the  school  counselors 
and  were  grateful  for  the  guidance  re¬ 
ceived. 

One  of  our  problems  was  to  educate 
the  parents  to  the  opportunities  and 
facilities  available.  The  Parent 
Teachers’  Association  offered  an  excel¬ 
lent  contact.  An  evening’s  program 
was  planned  to  give  information  about 
our  work.  A  colorful  exhibit  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  guidance  teachers  to  display 
forms,  records,  tests  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  used.  Pupils  who  were  given 
special  training  explained  these  in  de¬ 
tail.  A  series  of  informal  talks  by 
teachers  helped  to  explain  information 
presented  in  guidance  classes,  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  a  conference  with  a  pupil, 
and  to  describe  the  purpose  of  records, 
and  the  method  of  assigning  pupils, 
to  help  sessions.  The  principal  point¬ 
ed  out  the  implications  of  the  entire 
program  for  guidance  of  individual 
pupils.  Opportunity  was  given  for 
suggestions  and  a  parent  whose  child 
had  benefitted  from  the  guidance  vol¬ 
untarily  praised  the  school  for  its  ef¬ 
forts.  The  Publicity  Committee  of 


5  Sample  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  senior  author. 
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the  P.  T.  A.  secured  front  page  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  project. 

Teacher  cooperation  is  essential  for 
the  success  of  this  plan.  Important 
as  the  work  of  the  counselors  was,  ex¬ 
cellent  as  their  cooperation  was  in 
carrying  on  in  spite  of  lack  of  facili¬ 
ties  and  clerical  service,  we  soon  real¬ 
ised  that  it  would  require  the  active 
participation  of  every  teacher.  This 
cooperation  is  being  built  up  through 
conferences.  Plans  are  created  in 
these  conferences  between  individual 
teachers  and  the  principal  to  enlist  the 
teacher  to  contribute  to  this  guidance 
program.  Actual  cases  demonstrated 
valid  reasons  for  creating  our  organi¬ 
zation.  Cases  considered  in  such  con¬ 
ferences  have  been  within  the  subject 
or  experience  of  the  teacher  to  insure 
her  participation.  Teachers  saw  their 
pupils  as  individuals  and  appreciated 
that  their  classes  were  made  up  of 
many  unique  individuals.  She  at  the 
same  time  realized  that  her  subject 
was  but  one  of  several,  all  planned  to 
take  the  pupil  from  where  he  was  to 
some  point  ahead,  the  distance  of  his 
gain  being  limited  by  such  factors  as 
ability,  seriousness  of  purpose,  work 
habits,  ability  to  get  along  with  others, 
and  not  least  the  motivation  given  by 
the  teacher,  and  her  colleagues. 

The  value  of  teacher  participation 
is  demonstrated  by  a  conference  with 
the  teacher  of  business  practice.  This 
course,  intendeil  as  an  exploratory 
unit,  is  an  introductory  course  in  the 
commercial  curriculum  and  is  offered 
in  grade  eight  or  nine.  In  discussing 
standards  the  teacher  volunteered  in¬ 
formation  r^rding  requirements  in 
the  business  world.  This  led  to  plans 
for  a  tryout  course  in  grade  eight 
which  was  also  open  to  ninth  graders. 
Pupils  were  required  to  merit  the  ad¬ 


vanced  work  in  the  ninth  year  by  at¬ 
taining  a  mark  of  C.  This  new  plan 
attracted  pupils  who  previously  had 
ignored  this  work  Wause  they  con¬ 
sidered  it  inferior.  When  pupils  of 
better  achievement  elected  this  sub¬ 
ject,  pupils  who  previously  had  taken 
the  work  as  a  snap,  were  challenged  to 
attain  better  standards  in  competition 
with  the  first  group.  Pupils  who 
failed  to  keep  up  were  guided  else¬ 
where.  The  teacher  found  a  challenge 
in  the  new  situation,  and  welcomed 
new  pupils  as  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  Carlo.  The  teacher  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  planned  assemblies  for  her 
classes.  She  first  brought  a  well- 
known  credit  man  as  a  speaker  on 
“Prerequisites  for  Entering  the  Busi¬ 
ness  World.”  He  with  other  members 
of  the  community  took  ten  pupils  for 
a  day  into  their  respective  establish¬ 
ments  during  a  vacation  week.  This 
insured  motivation  for  all,  since  these 
selected  pupils  reported  on  their  day’s 
experience  to  their  fellow  students. 
Further  respect  for  the  department 
was  stimulated  by  intermingling  of 
“commercial  course”  pupils  with  those 
from  other  courses  in  such  constant 
subjects  as  English.  Several  parents 
have  requested  business  practice  as  an 
extra  elective  for  pupils  in  the  college 
course  because  they  felt  that  regardless 
of  future  career,  their  children  would 
benefit  from  this  training  in  business 
fundamentals.  This  privilege  is  grant¬ 
ed  our  most  able  students  to  enrich 
their  program. 

Similar  tryout  experiments  in 
other  fields  led  the  administration  to 
provide  opportunity  for  special  help 
for  those  who  had  been  absent,  were 
facing  difficulties,  or  needed  remedial 
instruction.  Too  frequently  such  pu¬ 
pils  in  large  numbers  from  the  vari- 
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0U8  classes  taught  by  the  teacher  re¬ 
ported  at  the  end  of  the  day.  It  was 
not  unusual  to  see  an  instructor  try¬ 
ing  to  help  a  pupil  with  some  problem 
in  algebra,  and  then  attempting  to 
help  another  with  some  fundamental 
difficulty.  Thus  it  became  necessary 
on  a  community-wide  basis  to  provide 
special  help.  Previously  the  seventh 
or  final  period  had  been  a  study  period 
with  pupils  remaining  in  their  home 
rooms  to  get  a  start  on  homework. 
This  seventh  period  was  increased  in 
length  to  forty  minutes  and  is  defi¬ 
nitely  devoted  to  remedial  instruction. 
Pupils  are  assigned'  by  counselors  in 
groups  from  the  same  units.  Study 
halls  are  maintained  daily  after  school 
for  pupils  who  do  not  carry  out  as¬ 
signments,  but  have  the  ability.  Each 
group  meets  twice  a  week  except  in 
minor  subjects  where  they  meet  only 
once  a  week.  The  usual  assignment 
is  two  nights  to  special  help  and  two 
nights  to  study  halls,  except  in  cases 
of  pupils  with  two  or  more  subject 
failures.  Absentees  join  these  groups 
and  make  up  lost  assignments.  All 
other  pupils  doing  satisfactory  work 
are  excused  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
period,  and  may  participate  in  a  sports 
program  or  go  home. 

Some  of  the  results  of  our  follow¬ 
up  and  remedial  instruction  are  re¬ 
flected  in  this  summary: 


Grade  9.  23%  or  62  pupils  received 
special  help. 

Grade  8.  29%  or  70  pupils  received 
extra  help. 

Grade  7.  16%  or  43  pupils  from  the 
special  help. 

[These  do  not  include  make-up  for 
absence  or  voluntary  requests  for  help, 
but  pupils  who  definitely  were  failing.] 

As  a  result  only  eight  pupils,  or  less 
than  two  per  cent  of  the  pupils,  were 
retarded  or  prevented  from  receiving 
promotion  or  placement  in  the  next 
grade. 

An  instructor  in  Science  described  the 
results  as  follows :  Out  of  eighteen  cases 
helped  during  a  given  marking  period, 
only  four  returned  for  further  help.  In 
the  meantime  eighteen  new  pupils  found 
it  necessary  to  secure  additional  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  teacher  stated  that  his  classes 
were  taught  better  than  in  the  past. 

Parent  confidence  in  teachers  has 
increased  noticeably.  Teachers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  recommend  more  adjust¬ 
ments  for  pupils  in  their  classes.  To 
test  our  plan,  no  mention  was  made 
by  the  administration  in  the  second 
year  of  the  continuation  of  our  guid¬ 
ance  program.  In  this  period  cases 
were  referred  in  larger  numbers  than 
in  a  similar  period  during  the  first 
year.  More  pupils  came  for  guidance 
and  consultation.  Thus  an  impetus  to 
continue  improvement  of  our  organ¬ 
ization  in  order  to  meet  individual 
needs  of  our  students  in  a  practical 
way  has  been  developed. 


An  EVALUATION  0/ STUDENT 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY  as  an  AID 
in  the  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 

G.  G.  STARR 

Superintendent  of  SchooU,  Arcanum,  Ohio 

This  paper  is  the  result  of  a  tion  of  this  group.  Probably  the 
study  to  determine  the  value  of  freshman  class  or  some  other  group 
tudent  autobiographies  as  an  aid  might  have  been  better.  The  princi- 
in  the  guidance  pix^am.  Two  rea*  pal  aim  of  the  study  is  to  determine 
sons  for  the  use  of  student  autobiog-  the  value  of  such  an  undertaking  as 
raphies  in  this  connection  can  be  an  aid  in  guidance.  These  autobiog- 
stressed.  The  first  is  a  real  need  for  raphies  are  used  also  by  the  English 
a  different  type  of  material  which  can  teacher  as  a  project  in  her  department 
be  used  in  such  a  program  The  other  and  by  the  history  teacher  as  a  stimu- 
emanates  from  a  changed  conception  lation  to  the  study  of  autobiography, 
of  guidance  itself  where  the  student  After  a  meeting  of  the  Elnglish 
has  a  greater  activity  in  reaching  deci-  teacher,  history  teacher,  and  guidance 
sions,  making  choices,  and  determin-  counselor,  the  following  plan  was  do¬ 
ing  actions.  It  was  felt  that  the  care-  vised  for  a  study  of  the  project;  (a) 
ful  writing  of  an  autobiography  would  students  were  asked  to  make  a  study 
serve  as  a  very  valuable  aid  to  the  of  several  autobiographies  such  as  Lin- 
guidance  counsdor.  Not  only  is  the  coin’s  and  Franklin’s;  (b)  a  sugges- 
writing  of  such  autobiographies  help-  tive  outline  was  given  for  writing  the 
ful  to  advisers  but  it  is  beneficial  to  autobiographies;  (c)  students  were 
the  student.  It  directs  his  attention  asked  to  write  autobiographies;  (d) 
to  himself  in  a  new  way,  perhaps  for  autobiographies  were  read  by  mem- 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  Also  many  bers  of  the  committee;  (e)  a  case 
vital  facts  might  be  brought  to  light  study  was  made  of  one  of  the  autobi- 
which  would  not  be  discovered  in  ographies  with  the  guidance  aspect  in 
some  of  the  other  avenues  of  approach  mind ;  (f )  a  consideration  of  all  of 
to  the  question.  the  autobiographies  with  a  view  to 

As  the  school  where  the  study  is  be-  contributions  to  the  guidance  program 
ing  made  does  not  have  an  elaborate  was  undertaken;  (g)  an  evaluation  of 
guidance  program  and  a  real  need  is  the  procedure  in  relation  to  the  au- 
felt  at  the  present  time  for  some  addi-  thor’s  conception  of  the  guidance  pro- 
tional  guidance  before  graduation,  the  gram  was  made;  and  (h)  suggestions 
senior  class  was  selected  to  write  the  as  to  the  use  of  autobiographies  in 
autobiographies.  No  claim  other  than  this  respect  were  formulated, 
that  stated  above  is  given  for  the  seleo-  In  this  discussion  an  account  of  the 
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Study  will  be  presented  following  the 
various  points  listed  above. 

Before  students  were  asked  to  write, 
some  preparation  was  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  acquaint  students  with  a  few 
worthwhile  autobiographies.  Besides 
giving  valuable  suggestions  to  stu¬ 
dents,  it  was  thought  that  these  auto¬ 
biographies  would  help  to  develop  a 
seriousness  of  purpose  for  writing 
their  own  which  was  very  much  de¬ 
sired.  As  stated  above,  this  project, 
which  was  correlated  with  English 
and  history,  was  valuable  to  these  de¬ 
partments  also. 

To  make  the  material  useful  and 
worth  while,  definite  suggestions  were 
given  to  the  students  as  to  material 
and  the  set-up  of  the  autobiographies. 

Some  suggestions  concerning  copy 
included:  The  autobic^aphy  should 
be  written  in  narrative  style  as  an  es¬ 
say  in  chronological  order.  It  should 
be  written  in  the  first  person  with  a 
good  balance  of  events. 

The  above  sug^^tions  were  given 
because  it  was  felt  that  the  autobiog¬ 
raphy  in  essay  form,  rather  than  out¬ 
line  or  questionnaire  form,  would  pre¬ 
sent  much  more  material  of  value  than 
would  be  given  by  the  latter  stereo¬ 
typed  forms. 

Certain  suggestions  were  given,  al¬ 
so,  relative  to  the  material  to  be  in¬ 
cluded.  These  items  were  given  at 
random  with  the  understanding  that 
they  were  to  be  used  only  as  sugges¬ 
tions.  Some  of  these  included:  An¬ 
cestry,  (father,  mother,  brothers  or 
sisters,  which  child?),  birthplace,  age, 
grade,  schools  attended,  pre-school  ex¬ 
periences,  special  interests,  ambitions, 
plans,  important  experiences,  travel, 
disposition,  health,  work,  home  life, 
misfortunes,  likes  and  dislikes,  reli¬ 
gious  experiences. 


A  few  thought  provoking  question! 
were  also  added: 

(a)  What  do  you  do  when  you 
have  nothing  else  to  dot 

(b)  Have  your  interests  changed  t 

(c)  What  are  your  hobbies? 

(d)  What  subject  do  you  like 
best,  least? 

(e)  What  person,  or  persons,  have 
influenced  your  life? 

(f )  Have  you  worked  during  spare 
time  to  earn  spending  money  ? 

(g)  What  do  you  plan  to  do  in 
life? 

(h)  Do  your  parents  share  your 
ambitions  ? 

(i)  Would  you  class  yourself  as 
an  optimist,  pessimist,  or  neutral? 

(j)  Who  is  your  favorite  movie 
star  ?  radio  star  ?  athlete  ?  author  ? 
preacher?  teacher? 

(k)  Which  do  you  consider  most 
important — ^health?  money?  friends? 

One  of  the  autobiographies  is  I  in¬ 
troduced  here  in  its  entirety  for  spe¬ 
cial  study  to  determine  its  value  as  an 
aid  in  the  guidance  program. 

MY  FIRST  SEVENTEEN  YEARS 

“Late  in  the  summer  of  1920  I  ar¬ 
rived — ^black-haired  and  dark-skinned 
— at  my  parents’  home  in  Piqua,  Ohio, 
and  greeted  my  brother  just  a  little 
past  three  years  old,  my  mother  of 
Irish  descent,  and  my  father  of  direct 
German  descent  —  his  grandmother 
and  grandfather  having  emigrated 
from  Germany.  My  earliest  days,  of 
which  I  have  no  recollection,  probably 
were  spent  pretty  much  as  any  other 
infants  —  learning  to  walk,  talk  and 
think. 

“In  my  pre-school  days  nearly  all 
the  events  I  recall  resulted  from  my 
acute  stubbornness  for  which  I  have 
been  taken  to  task  manv  times.  As  an 
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example  —  one  day  I  waa  trying  to 
draw  a  chicken  with  my  brother’s  as¬ 
sistance.  He  declared  that  the  fowl 
had  two  legs,  while  I  insisted  that  it 
had  four.  An  argument  followed,  of 
course,  in  which  I  was  advised  to  loc^ 
out  the  window  where  there  were  some 
chickens.  However,  I  indignantly  re¬ 
fused.  It  was  quite  a  time  before  I 
was  willing  to  admit  that  Ray  was 
right 

“Also  my  poor  health  in  my  first 
few  years  made  an  impression  upon 
my  mind. 

“For  a  time  we  seemed  to  move  in 
circles — from  Piqua  to  a  place  in  the 
country,  to  another  farm  and  still  to 
another,  then  back  to  Piqua,  finally  to 
Troy. 

“When  I  was  about  four,  I  took  my 
first  interest  in  music.  Father  had 
acquired  an  old  organ  for  the  purpose 
of  tearing  apart  and  making  a  radio 
cabinet.  I  sat  down  to  it  and  started 
picking  out  little  songs  mother  had 
taught  me.  Dad  never  tore  down  that 
organ.  A  man  who  lived  across  the 
street  would  come  over  to  our  house 
and  play  for  hours  on  the  wheezy  in¬ 
strument.  I  gained  much  of  my 
knowledge  of  music  from  him.  I  hope 
sometime  to  increase  this  knowledge 
greatly. 

“I  started  my  formal  education  in 
Forest  School  in  Troy,  Ohio.  When 
I  was  in  the  second  grade,  we  moved 
again — this  time  to  another  part  of 
the  same  city,  necessitating  my  chang¬ 
ing  schools.  I  then  went  to  Kyle. 

“When  I  was  seven,  a  little  sister 
was  born  in  our  house.  She  at  once 
became  someone  for  whom  I  could  set 
an  example. 

“Until  I  was  ready  for  the  sixth 
grade,  I  attended  the  same  school. 
Then,  having  moved  again  to  another 


part  of  Troy,  I  went  back  to  Forest. 
There  I  had  a  teacher  who  has  been 
a  great  influence  in  my  life.  She  was 
very  strict  but  very  lovable  when  one 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  her. 
Some  of  the  principles  for  which  she 
stood  will  be  my  ideals  all  through  my 
days. 

“During  the  next  summer  we  moved 
to  Delisle,  Ohio,  where  I  attended  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

“All  through  common  school  1  was 
constantly  being  reminded  that  my 
eyes  were  somewhat  slanting,  making 
me  look  more  of  an  Oriental  than  an 
American.  This,  along  with  my  tall¬ 
ness,  made  me  extremely  self-con¬ 
scious,  and  so  I  kept  pretty  much  out 
of  everyone’s  way  and  am  not  com¬ 
pletely  over  it  yet.  I  would  rather 
stay  at  home  with  a  good  book  to  read 
or  listen  to  the  radio  than  to  go  out 
with  a  crowd  of  friends. 

“I  started  to  high  school  with  what 
might  be  termed  a  frightened  feeling, 
for  I  had  often  been  told  that  I  would 
never  complete  the  four  years  because 
of  my  inability  to  ‘catch  on.’  Ray 
could  always  get  very  good  grades,  I 
thought,  w’ithout  having  to  study  very 
much  while  I  had  to  ‘slave’  to  get  even 
fair  ratings.  However,  after  complet¬ 
ing  two  years  of  high  school,  I  found 
that  with  taking  practically  the  same 
subjects  as  he,  I  had  far  the  better 
grades.  This  delighted  me  immensely 
because  I  had  shown  those  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  I  didn’t  have  ‘it  in  me.’ 
In  my  freshman  year  I  had  been  pres¬ 
ident  of  my  class  and  was  treasurer 
in  my  sophomore  year.  When  a  junior 
I  received  a  scholarship  letter  award 
which  I  shall  always  prize  very 
highly. 

“Also  in  that  year  for  an  English 
teacher  I  had  Miss  Bemadine  Ramge 
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who  has  helped  me  more  than  any 
other  person  outside  of  my  own 
mother.  After  school  she  and  I  would 
have  long  discussions  about  everything 
I  was  going  to  undertake  or  my  ideals 
and  ambitions  or  anything  else  that 
would  come  up  during  the  day.  She 
was  the  best  teacher  and  adviser  that 
I  have  ever  had  the  fortune  to  meet 
and  know.  My  greatest  aspiration 
now  is  that  someday  I  may  become 
as  completely  understanding  and  lov¬ 
ing  as  she. 

“I  hope  to  further  my  education 
so  that  I  can  amount  to  something  in 
the  world  in  the  future.” 

A  study  of  the  autobiography  “My 
First  Seventeen  Years”  which  is  given 
above  presents  a  very  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  guidance  when  studied  in 
connection  with  the  present  knowledge 
of  the  student  which  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  past  school  record,  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  family,  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  student  and  interviews. 

Among  the  many  things  that  might 
be  mentioned  which  are  worthy  of 
note  are  “stubbornness  in  pre-school 
days,”  interest  in  music  at  an  early 
age,  frequent  change  of  schools  during 
the  elementary  grades,  sensitiveness 
to  appearance  because  of  “slanting 
eyes”  and  “tallness,”  inferiority  feel¬ 
ing  due  to  the  success  in  school  of  an 
older  brother,  and  the  wholesome  in¬ 
fluence  of  an  English  teacher. 

While  some  of  these  characteristics 
of  the  student  were  previously  recog¬ 
nized,  the  autobiography  gives  them 
interpretation  as  well  as  provides  ad¬ 
ditional  information  which  is  very 
valuable  for  guidance  work. 

While  this  student  has  made  good 
adjustment  scholastically,  thus  over¬ 
coming  her  inferiority  complex  in  this 
respect,  she  has  not  been  as  successful 


in  her  social  adjustment.  The  fact 
that  she  has  been  elected  to  class  of¬ 
fices  shows  that  she  has  a  personality 
that  is  respected  by  her  fellow  stu¬ 
dents.  Her  statement  that  she  would 
rather  stay  at  home  with  a  good  book 
to  read  or  listen  to  the  radio  rather 
than  to  go  out  with  a  group  of  friends 
clearly  shows  her  need  of  definite 
guidance  socially. 

Before  one  can  establish  any  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  use  of  autobiography  in 
the  guidance  prc^am,  he  must  clarify 
his  conception  of  guidance. 

A  study  of  guidance  programs  dis¬ 
cussed  in  educational  literature  and 
promoted  in  schools  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  idea,  will  reveal  a  variety 
of  viewpoints  and  practices.  To  main¬ 
tain  that  autobiography  is  of  value  in 
such  a  program  will  depend  on  one’s 
philosophy  or  understanding. 

Even  though  guidance  has  been,  and 
still  is,  in  a  state  of  flux,  certain  very 
definite  trends  are  discernible.  It  has 
a  much  broader  interpretation  than 
formerly.  It  includes,  at  the  present, 
not  only  the  vocational  and  educa¬ 
tional  aspects,  but  health,  social  beha¬ 
vior,  recreation,  and  many  others. 

Guidance,  in  this  paper,  is  consid¬ 
ered  in  its  broader  interpretation.  The 
vocational  angle  with  its  assistance 
through  testa,  interviews,  and  specific 
information  which  will  prepare  the 
student  for,  and  help  him  to  obtain  a 
definite  position  is  included.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  usual  procedures  in  educa¬ 
tional  guidance,  such  as  advice  and  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  nature  and 
t3rpe  of  school  work  each  child  should 
take,  have  a  place. 

Guidance,  as  discussed  here,  not 
only  includes  the  vocational  and  edu¬ 
cational  aspects,  but  is  defined  as  any 
inspiration,  assistance  or  information 
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through  the  use  of  tetts,  interviews, 
suggestions,  or  materials  which  assist 
the  child  in  any  phase  of  his  life — 
present  or  future.  The  interpretation 
is  in  accord  with  those  who  hold  the 
view  that  guidance  is  as  broad  as  edu¬ 
cation  itself. 

Not  only  has  the  meaning  of  guid¬ 
ance  changed  but  the  need  for  it  has 
increased.  This  has  resulted  both 
from  an  increased  enrollment  which 
has  resulted  in  a  wider  range  of  intel¬ 
ligence  than  existed  formerly  when  a 
more  select  group  attended,  and  a 
much  more  complicated  social  environ¬ 
ment  to  which  the  student  must  make 
adjustment. 

In  any  guidance  program  one  of  the 
most  important  items  is  a  wealth  of 
information  on  the  student.  It  is  felt 
that  student  autobi<^raphy  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  source  of  information  which 
cannot  be  attained  by  other  methods 
such  as  tests  and  interviews  that  are 
frequently  used.  This  method  is  to 
be  used  in  addition  to  others. 

The  use  of  student  autobiographies 
is  in  line  with  the  present  trend  in 
guidance  where  the  shift  has  been 
from  the  importance  of  the  adviser,  or 
counselor,  to  the  student  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  decisions. 

The  autobiographies  written  for 
this  study,  thirty-nine  in  number, 
were  read  by  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  by  persons  who  knew  the  students, 
and  by  others  who  did  not  know  them. 
The  opinion  was  unanimous  that  each 
autobiography  contained  some  mate 
rial  which  would  be  valuable  to  a  per¬ 
son  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Natu¬ 
rally,  as  one  would  expect,  some  were 
better  than  others  in  relation  to  the 
point  in  question. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  will 
consist  of  selected  statements  from 


some  of  the  papers,  with  comments  as 
to  their  contribution  to  the  guidance 
program. 

Case  1:  *‘My  parents  wanted  one 
member  of  the  family  to  teach  school 
but  my  desire  for  teaching  has  ended. 
Collie  would  be  a  great  benefit  any 
way  but  since  my  family  met  with  a 
great  misfortune  in  bank  stock  in 
1933  finances  would  be  needed.  I 
would  rather  take  a  short  business 
course  and  secure  a  profitable  job,  but 
my  parents  who  are  a  little  older  than 
the  parents  of  other  students  of  my 
age,  may  need  me  at  home.” 

This  student  who  has  very  good 
grades,  shows  a  seriousness  of  purpose 
which  is  commendable.  She  recog¬ 
nizes  the  confiict  of  three  ideals  in  her 
life,  that  of  teaching,  business,  and 
home.  Perhaps  this  maturity  of  judg¬ 
ment  can  be  explained  from  the  fact 
that  the  student  is  the  youngest  child 
of  older  parents.  A  careful  study  of 
the  three  suggestions  given  should  be 
made  by  the  student,  parents,  and  ad¬ 
viser  to  determine  the  selection  of  fu¬ 
ture  activities. 

Case  2:  “One  person  that  I  think 
has  influenced  my  life  a  great  deal  is 
my  older  sister.  I  depend  upon  her 
for  so  much  advice.  We  have  always 
been  very  close.  My  home  life  has  al¬ 
so  influenced  me  in  some  ways,  and 
the  people  I  have  met  and  associated 
with  have  done  much  towards  form¬ 
ing  my  ideals  about  life.” 

These  comments  show  the  influence 
of  an  older  sister  and  close  friends 
who  can  be  used  as  a  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  help  with  the  problems  of 
this  student. 

Case  3:  “Since  I  have  been  a  very 
small  child  my  interests  have  been  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  automobile  and  the  trac¬ 
tor  industries.  This  interest  has  been 
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cultivated  my  father’s  knowledge 
and  interest  along  this  line.  I  enjoy 
comparing  and  studying  competitive 
makes  of  automobiles  and  tractors.  I 
enjoy  going  to  a  garage  and  watching 
the  mechanics  work  on  the  automo¬ 
biles.  Although  I  am  fond  of  this 
sort  of  work,  I  rather  think  I’ll  fol¬ 
low  my  father’s  occupation  —  farm- 
ing.” 

Here  we  find  interests  which  should 
be  considered  in  advising  this  student 
to  determine  whether  vocational  leads 
such  as  tractor  repairman,  farm  im¬ 
plement  salesman  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Case  4 :  “In  my  senior  year  I  start¬ 
ed  to  school  rather  lost  without  ‘sis 
and  her  friends.’  I  discovered  I  had 
been  too  interested  in  her  crowd  and 
not  interested  enough  in  my  own 
friends.  I  also  found  myself  feeling 
inferior  to  most  of  them.  It  was  up 
to  me  to  be  an  individual  rather  than 
just  ‘Gene’s  sister,’  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  mastered  this  abomi¬ 
nable  complex.” 

Here  we  see  an  inferiority  coiuplex, 
due  to  too  much  reliance  on  an  older 
sister,  beautifully  explained.  Definite 
help  is  needed  for  better  social  adjust¬ 
ment  in  this  respect.  The  fact  that 
she  has  selected  only  one  member  of 
her  class  this  year  with  whom  she  as¬ 
sociates  and  is  lost  when  this  student 
is  absent,  shows  that  she  still  needs 
adjustment  socially. 

Case  5 :  “My  ambition  since  I  have 
been  in  high  school  is  to  become  a  sec¬ 
retary  in  some  large  firm.  What  I 
would  like  is  to  be  the  secretary  in 
the  outer  office  and  meet  the  clients 
as  they  come  to  the  office.  I  would 
also  want  some  other  typing  work.  I 
did  not  get  this  inspiration  until  I  had 
entered  high  school.” 


The  changed  interest  of  this  student 
from  teaching  to  secretarial  work 
should  be  studied.  She  is  a  student 
of  hi^  intelligence  with  good  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  teaching. 

Case  6:  “I  was  a  very  backward 
child.  Whenever  any  one  tried  to  talk 
to  me,  I  would  cry.  As  I  became  old¬ 
er,  I  grew  more  backward  instead  of 
more  friendly.  It  wasn’t  long  before 
I  had  to  start  to  school  My  mother 
was  terribly  afraid  of  me  going  to 
school.  She  knew  that  I  couldn’t  as¬ 
sociate  with  any  one  without  crying.” 

This  explains  her  reticence  and  her 
failure  to  associate  with  her  class¬ 
mates.  Although  this  student  has 
overcome  some  of  this  condition,  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  beneficial  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  person. 

Case  7:  “I  am  the  only  daughter 
and  the  youngest  of  three  children,  our 
ages  ranging  from  seventeen  to  twen¬ 
ty-two  years.  Likewise  I  am  the  only 
granddaughter  on  the  maternal  side. 

“I  am  noted  for  my  frankness  and 
sarcastic  ways.  This  grieves  me  very 
much  as  I  would  like  to  be  sweet  and 
innocent  as  an  ideal  girl  should  be. 

“One  thing  that  amuses  me  now  is 
that  I  feared  my  teachers  so.  I 
wouldn’t  think  of  talking  to  them  out¬ 
side  of  class  unless  I  was  forced  to  it. 
I  was  very  bashful,  blushing  at  every 
incident  which  concerned  me.” 

The  three  paragraphs  quoted  on 
this  particular  student  throw  consider¬ 
able  light  on  her  personal  characteris¬ 
tics  especially  certain  social  difficulties 
encountered. 

Case  8 :  “My  life  at  home  was  filled 
with  a  great  deal  of  excitement  be¬ 
cause  of  very  poor  control  of  my  tem¬ 
per.  It  was  a  common  occurrence  for 
me  to  be  in  a  fight  with  one  of  my 
older  brothers;  in  fact  it  did  not  al- 
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ways  happen  to  be  <Mie  of  my  brothers. 
As  years  went  by  I  learned  to  control 
my  temper' and  thereby  avoided  many 
spankings.” 

This  short  frank  statement  from 
this  autobiography  is  very  helpful  in 
understanding  this  student.  It  shows 
an  honest  attempt  to  overcome  a  bad 
personal  trait. 

Case  9:  “I  have  always  attended 
church  regularly.  A  few  years  ago  I 
was  appointed  pianist  for  the  primary 
department.  About  six  months  ago  I 
was  appointed  teacher  for  the  second 
grade.  Both  of  these  positions  I  en¬ 
joy  immensely  because  they  concern 
little  children.  I  have  always  wanted 
to  become  a  teacher  of  the  elementary 
grades  in  the  public  school.  I  hope 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege  to  prepare  for  this  type  of  work.” 

This  pleasant  experience  in  Sunday 
School  work  together  with  other 
knowledge  concerning  this  student  of¬ 
fers  tangible  evidence  which  indicates 
success  in  her  chosen  work  of  teaching. 

Case  10:  ‘T  like  to  read,  sew,  go  to 
scenic  movies,  play  the  piano,  sing 
out  of  doors  and  alone,  swim,  travel, 
listen  to  the  radio,  and  keep  a  scrap¬ 
book.  When  I  am  in  the  mood,  I  like 
to  write  poems  to  express  my  feelings. 
A  beautiful  sunrise,  sunset,  or  rain¬ 
bow  thrills  me  and  puts  a  song  in  my 
heart  or  gives  me  an  inspiration  for  a 
poem  or  story. 

“Of  work  to  do  I  like  to  help  in  the 
fields,  to  iron,  wash,  and  bake.  I’m 
glad  I  live  on  a  farm,  and  I  think  my 
home  life  is  ideal. 

“I  enjoy  meeting  people  and  mak¬ 
ing  friends,  going  to  social  meetings, 
dancing,  and  taking  part  in  sports. 

“I  am  trying  to  overcome  my  timid¬ 
ness.” 

The  above  quotations  are  taken 


from  the  autobiography  of  a  student 
who  is  well  adjusted  to  home  life, 
school  and  society  in  general. 

Case  11:  “My  earliest  ambition 
was  to  become  an  artist  when  I  grew 
up.  Although  I  have  changed  my 
mind  many  times  in  the  following 
years,  I  have  always  kept  up  drawing 
as  my  hobby.  At  times  I  would  be  a 
beauty  operator,  or  a  nurse,  but  one 
ambition  which  has  always  stuck  with 
me  is  to  be  a  dress  designer. 

“Two  persons  have  had  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  my  ambition  of  doing  some 
kind  of  art  work;  they  are  my  oldest 
brother,  an  artist  himself,  and  a  teach¬ 
er  I  had  in  the  sixth  grade  who  was 
interested  in  art.” 

This  frequent  change  of  interests 
calls  for  a  careful  study  on  the  part 
of  those  in  an  advisory'  capacity  to  as¬ 
sist  this  student  to  reach  a  decision 
on  her  future  activities. 

Case  12:  “At  the  aje  of  nine  my 
parents  gave  me  a  piano  and  music 
lessons  which  continued,  with  sacri¬ 
ficing  on  their  part,  until  my  junior 
year  in  high  school.  In  my  freshman 
year  they  gave  me  a  trumpet  and  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  band  ever 
since  that  time.  I  value  my  music 
courses  even  more  than  any  of  my 
school  subjects.  To  me  music  is  a 
form  of  relaxation  that  helps  one  get 
away  from  the  monotonies  of  daily 
life.  'When  I’m  tired,  angry,  or  sad 
I  can  usually  forget  it  in  music.  An¬ 
other  advantage  is  that  it  gives  you 
confidence  to  appear  before  the  public. 

“Some  months  ago  one  of  my  best 
friends  passed  away.  This  seemed  to 
change  my  whole  out-look  on  life.  I 
felt  as  if  I  wanted  to  live  every  min¬ 
ute  of  it  for  no  one  knows  when  his 
turn  will  come.  I  formed  some  new 
opinions,  especially  about  what  kind 
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of  a  life’s  record  I  wanted  to  leave  be¬ 
hind.” 

These  two  paragraphs  present  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  student  who  has  been  do¬ 
ing  some  serious  thinking  on  life’s 
problems.  The  introspection  gained 
here  by  the  student  is  one  of  the  first 
steps  necessary  in  a  guidance  program. 

The  writer  regrets  that  lack  of  space 
makes  it  impossible  to  include  the 
complete  autobiographies  of  some  of 
these  students.  He  believes,  though, 
that  sufficient  excerpts  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  for  the  reader  to  reach  a  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  value  of  the  contribution 
of  such  a  project  to  the  guidance  pro¬ 
gram. 

Quotations  have  been  selected  to 
cover  some  of  the  important  areas  of 
guidance,  such  as  those  listed  in  the 
1937  Ohio  High  School  Standards:' 
1.  Health  and  physical  development, 

1  Department  of  Education,  State  of  Ohio. 


2.  home  and  family  relationships,  3. 
leisure  time  conditions,  4.  personality 
conditions,  5.  religious  conditions,  6. 
school  conditions,  7.  social  oonditions, 
and  8.  vocational  oonditions. 

The  group  making  this  study  be¬ 
lieve  that  student  autobiographies  are 
valuable  in  a  guidance  program.  No 
claim  is  made  that  they  should  serve 
as  the  sole  source  of  material.  The 
usual  procedures  of  testing,  interview¬ 
ing,  reading,  group  discussions,  visita¬ 
tion,  and  other  avenues  of  approach 
to  the  work  should  be  continued.  Stu¬ 
dent  autobiographies  furnish  an  addi¬ 
tional  activity  which,  besides  making 
worthwhile  contributions  to  those  in 
charge  of  the  guidance  program,  will 
cause  students  to  organize  their  past, 
present,  and  future  experiences  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  see  their  personal 
significance. 

“Ohio  High  School  Standards,  1M7.  p.  S7. 


By  proper  use  of  the  library,  experience  is  enriched, 
horizons  are  broadened,  understanding  is  regained,  inter¬ 
ests  are  sharpened,  sympathies  are  deepened  and  pleasure  is 
increased. 

—  R.  W.  Hamilton,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Oreenup,  Ky. 


TOO  MANY  GADGETS 

By  LOUISE  THOMAS 

1S7  Montana  Street,  El  Paso,  Texas 


I  NOTICED  not  long  ago  that  a 
friend  of  mine  was  driving  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  car  from  the  one 
he  had  sworn  by  previously,  so  I 
asked  him  why,  and  he  replied,  “They 
have  added  too  many  gadgets.  It  isn’t 
practical  any  more.  I  like  a  simpler 
make.” 

After  he  had  gone,  I  remembered 
his  words  and  I  began  thinking,  'Teiv 
haps  that  might  be  said  of  other 
things  besides  cars  —  of  our  public 
educational  institutions,  for  instance.” 

I  have  forgotten  what  sage  is  cred- 
4  ited  with  the  truism  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  educate  a  man  is,  “the 
pupil  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  the 
teacher  on  the  other.”  Of  course,  that 
is  assuming  a  real  teacher,  but  after 
all,  is  not  the  personality  of  an  in¬ 
structor  of  greater  value  than  any  de¬ 
vice  ? 

Well  —  you  wouldn’t  think  so  now 
if  you  entered  a  classroom  in  a  so- 
called  up-to-date  school  of  the  present 
day,  particularly  a  primary  room. 
The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  me,  as 
I  enter  one  of  these  rooms,  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  words  of  my  friend, 
“Too  many  gadgets.”  Some  people 
exclaim,  “How  attractive!”,  but  my 
reaction  is  a  little  bit  different.  I 
wonder  how  a  child  is  to  single  out 
anvthing  in  particular  on  which  to 
center  his  attention  from  such  an  ar¬ 
ray.  But  do  not  blame  the  primary 
teachers.  They  also  are  victims.  Vic¬ 
tims  of  those  within  public  school  sys¬ 
tems  who  are  thinking  up  things.  You 
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know  there  is  a  difference  between 
thinking  and  thinking  up.  We  all  are 
familiar  with  the  harrassed  family  of 
the  precocious  youngster  whose  silence 
causes  ominous  foreboding.  The  an¬ 
xious  mother  inquires,  “Where  is 
Johnnie?  He’s  so  quiet,  I’m  afraid 
he  is  thinking  up  something.”  The 
people  in  public  school  systems  think¬ 
ing  up  something — something  to  spend 
more  money  for,  something  to  experi¬ 
ment  further  with — ^may  be  as  omi¬ 
nous  as  Johnnie  sitting  off  somewhere 
alone.  “Thinking  up,”  at  best,  is  su¬ 
perficial,  as  compared  to  thinking  — 
thinking  which  cuts  deep  into  the 
gray  matter  and  differentiates  the  hu¬ 
man  brain  from  that  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals. 

I  believe  if  anyone  is  willing  to 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  he  will 
find  that  intelligent  women  find  it  a 
hardship  to  spend  their  evenings  cut¬ 
ting  out  pictures  to  paste  on  primary 
charts.  Primary  teaching  used  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
people  in  the  teaching  profession.  I 
distinctly  remember  when  the  skilled 
primary  teacher  was  paid  the  same 
salary  as  the  high  school  teacher.  She 
used  her  ingenuity  and  intelligence 
and  watched,  with  pleased  satisfac¬ 
tion,  the  unfolding  of  the  young  minds 
entrusted  to  her.  But  that  was  prior 
to  the  days  of  an  enforced  program 
that  now  necessitates  her  spending  her 
entire  evenings  in  cutting  and  pasting. 
Cutting  pictures  out  of  books  and 
magazines  and  pasting  them  on  innu- 
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merable  cardboards  to  be  exhibited 
before  the  bewildered  eves  of  children 
who  have  been  looking  at  pictures  all 
their  short  lives. 

Recently  I  was  looking,  with  a  vain 
effort  at  understanding,  at  some  of 
these  charts  when  a  long-suffering  pri¬ 
mary  teacher  approached  and  with  a 
wan  smile  tried  to  help  me.  There  was 
a  strip  of  cardboard  displayed  on  an 
easel,  upon  which  appeared,  to  me,  a 
number  of  unrelated  pictures.  “How 
do  you  use  that  ?”  I  inquired.  She 
tried  to  keep  the  irony  from  her  voice 
as  she  replied,  “Well,  we  ask,  ‘What 
is  the  difference  between  these  pic¬ 
tures  V  ”  One  was  a  man  and  the 
other  was  a  pair  of  gloves.  Now  I 
submit  to  you,  if  a  child  has  to  go  to 
school  to  learn  the  difference  between 
a  man  and  a  pair  of  gloves,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  begin  to  practice  a  very 
strenuous  birth-control  program,  for 
there  can’t  be  schools  enough  in  the 
world  for  the  teaching  profession. 

I  visited  another  room  and  a  pri¬ 
mary  teacher  showed  me  a  still  larger 
chart  on  which  appeared  disks  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors.  She  said  her  super¬ 
visor’s  outline  suggested  that  they 
spend  a  week  teaching  the  colors.  She 
smiled  as  she  said  to  me,  “I  guess  I’ll 
have  a  four  days’  vacation  because  all 
the  class  knew  all  the  colors  at  the 
first  lesson.” 

I  have  been  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  America  for  many  years 
and  I  have  long  been  aware  of  a  tend¬ 
ency  on  the  part  of  the  schools  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  school  is  the  only  teach¬ 
ing  agency.  Consequently  they  have 
been  gradually  taking  upon  them¬ 
selves  a  burden  which  they  are  find¬ 
ing  they  are  unable  to  support. 

I  have  just  been  reading  Robert 
Maynard  Hutchins’  brilliant  article 


called  “Education  for  Freedom”  in 
which  he  says,  “Now  the  educatimial 
system  is  responsible  for  everything. 
The  school’s  attempt  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  family  and  the  church 
simply  means  that  it  will  fail  in  its 
own  proper  task  and  in  theirs  too.” 

According  to  my  observation,  the 
school  is  only  a  small  factor,  at  best, 
in  the  education  of  anyone.  A  child 
begins  his  education  the  moment  he  is 
born.  I  heard  an  eminent  child  spe¬ 
cialist  assert  that  within  the  first  two 
years  of  his  life,  a  person  learns  more 
than  at  any  other  period  of  his  life,  in 
ten  times  that  number  of  years.  You 
can’t  keep  a  child  from  learning  the 
colors  before  he  enters  school ;  he  sees 
a  red  rose  and  a  blue  sky  and  a  golden 
sunset  You  can’t  make  him  wait  un¬ 
til  he  goes  to  school  to  learn  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  cow  and  a  pair  of 
shoes. 

I  wonder  how  many  children  do  not 
know  that  you  begin  at  the  left  of  a 
page  and  read  toward  the  right,  and 
yet  I  heard  a  woman,  in  all  serious¬ 
ness  apparently,  say  that  part  of  the 
first  year  of  a  child’s  learning  should 
consist  in  teaching  him  which  way  the 
eye  travels  in  reading.  She  seemed 
to  feel  that  it  constituted  quite  a  prob¬ 
lem.  You  dislike  to  question  anyone’s 
sincerity  and  yet  you  wonder  as  you 
listen  to  these  extreme  theorists,  upon 
just  what  they  do  base  their  conclu¬ 
sions. 

They  will  give  you  all  sorts  of  rea¬ 
sons  as  to  why  children  are  not  being 
taught  to  read  in  the  primary  grades 
any  more.  One  has  to  do  with  the 
eyes.  They  will  tell  you  that  the  eyes 
of  small  children  must  be  spared, 
saved  until  they  are  more  fully  devel¬ 
oped,  but  it  seems  a  little  strange  that 
all  other  parts  of  the  body  seem  to 
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grow  strong  and  develop,  not  through 
conservation  but  through  use.  You 
might  as  well  say,  “Let  a  child  use 
crutches  until  he  is  about  ten  and  then 
maybe  his  legs  will  last  longer.”  The 
fishes  of  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky 
are  bom  blind  now  because  their  an¬ 
cestors  rested  their  eyes  so  long  in 
darkness  that  these  fish  of  the  present 
have  no  eyes  at  all.  Dentists  are  tell¬ 
ing  us  that  teeth  deteriorate  with  the 
use  of  soft  foods  so  they  are  advising 
that  gums  be  brushed  vigorously  to  in¬ 
sure  health.  So,  I  repeat,  it  seems  a 
little  contradictory  of  nature  to  give 
us  one  sense  that  we  must  preserve  by 
disuse. 

It  has  been  said  that,  “Necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention,”  and  if  these 
gadgets  that  are  being  foisted  upon 
the  school  budget  were  the  inventions 
of  teachers,  growing  out  of  their  needs, 
I  would  try  to  appreciate  them.  But 
they  are  in  truth,  in  most  cases,  being 
resisted  by  the  teachers  and  they  are 
being  introduced  largely  by  people 
who  have  never  taught  or  who  have 
never  taught  small  children. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  project  method  of  teaching  and 
about  the  units  taught  and  that  is  all 
right,  so  long  as  it  stays  within 
bounds.  But  in  many  cases,  the  pro¬ 
ject  has  completely  burst  the  dam  of 
conservatism  and  overflowed  into  ab¬ 
surdity. 

Again  I  quote  from  Mr.  Hutchins’ 
article.  He  says,  “Interest  has,  in 
fact,  turned  out  to  be  a  self-defeating 
principle.  It  has  resulted  in  univer¬ 
sal  boredom.  Both  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  know  that  the  curriculum  is  in¬ 
coherent  and  pointless.” 

I  had  occasion,  not  so  long  ago,  to 
observe  the  carrying  out  of  a  project 
that  a  supervisor  had  recommended  as 


well-nigh  perfect.  The  project  was 
“Boats.”  I  am  not  young  and  in  all 
my  life  put  together  I  have  never  seen 
nor  heard  so  much  about  boats  as  I 
did  in  the  hour  and  a  half  spent  in 
that  room  of  third  grade  children. 
Everywhere  you  looked,  everywhere 
you  stepped,  there  were  boats.  The 
children  read  essays  about  boats,  they 
made  speeches  about  boats,  they  an¬ 
swered  carefully  rehearsed  questions 
about  boats  and  finally  the  soiree  end¬ 
ed  by  the  teacher  reading  a  lengthy 
letter  that  she  said  she  had  received 
from  a  friend  on  a  boat  I  went  out 
feeling  perfectly  spent— exhausted. 

I  had  an  interesting  follow-up  the 
next  fall.  Children  transfer  from 
one  school  to  another  and  I  happened 
to  identify  in  my  fourth  grade  class 
the  following  fall,  a  little  girl  from 
the  boat-room,  so  I  thought,  “Here  is 
an  opportunity  to  check  up  on  the 
project  method  of  teaching,”  so  one 
day  something  was  said  about  boats, 
and  I  said,  “Carolyn,  will  you  please 
tell  the  class  what  you  remember 
about  boats.  I  happen  to  know  that 
you  heard  a  great  deal  about  boats 
last  spring.”  I  saw  no  spark  of 
enthusiasm.  She  said,  “Yes,  but 
I  don’t  remember  an\'thing.”  She 
was  not  a  stupid  child  and  she  was 
not  a  backward  child.  She  would  have 
been  glad  to  tell  anything  she  remem¬ 
bered.  But  she  could  not  single  out 
anything  from  that  conglomeration. 

The  child  of  ten  is  really  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  research.  That  calls  for  a 
more  mature  mental  quality,  and 
when  I  hear  a  teacher  exclaiming  over 
a  project,  “My  class  just  ate  it  up,”  I 
always  think  of  the  galvanized  legs  of 
a  frog.  I  suspect  quite  a  bit  of  out¬ 
side  stimulation  and  too  much  stimu¬ 
lation  may  result  in  inertia. 
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Other  people  have  brought  indictr 
ments  against  the  excessive  use  of  the 
project  method  of  teaching.  I  heard 
a  visiting  professor  in  a  teachers’  col¬ 
lege  that  1  attended  in  California  last 
Slimmer  say  that  he  doubted  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  teaching  about  the  pyramids 
by  building  a  little  pile  of  rocks  and 
sand  in  the  corner  of  a  schoolromn  and 
labeling  it  “pyramid.”  He  said  it 
might  easily  give  a  child  a  very 
dwarfed  conception  of  one  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  world.  “But,”  said  he, 
“if  a  teacher  can  talk  to  a  class  about 
the  vastness  of  these  monuments  to 
the  pharoahs,  if  they  tell  about  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  their 
erection,  and  the  number  of  years 
spent  in  the  work,  they  may  invite 
the  imagination  of  the  children  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  the  lesson  may  be  worth¬ 
while. 

Imagination  is  distinctly  a  quality 
of  the  young  mind — it  is  practically 
limitless  and  is  a  fruitful  field  in 
which  to  implant  knowledge. 

The  teacher  who  is  being  forced 
year  by  year  to  enter  the  schoolroom 
with  this  ever-increasing  load  of  gad¬ 
gets  is  becoming  bowed  down  in  spirit 
or  furtive  in  her  evasions.  It  might 
be  said  of  the  teacher,  as  Dewit  H. 
Parker  says  of  the  lover — for  indeed 
most  teachers  are  the  lovers  of  chil¬ 
dren  —  in  his  book  called  “Human 
Values,”  “The  paradox  of  love  seems 
to  be:  that  the  lover  would  give  all 
and  consume  his  entire  life  in  giving, 
yet  must  build  up  something  for  him¬ 
self,  as  his  own,  in  order  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  give.” 

Instead  of  inspirational  outside  con¬ 
tacts  with  friends,  with  evenings  at 
the  theater  or  opera,  the  teacher  must 
spend  her  out-of-school  hours  haunt¬ 
ing  five  and  ten  cent  stores  for  books 


of  pictures  usually  already  discarded 
by  children  in  the  nursery  and  her 
evenings  in  cutting  and  pasting  these 
pictures  upon  charts  to  be  exhibited 
on  easels  —  the  cost  of  which  range 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  dollars.  Some¬ 
one  recently  gave  me  figures  that  esti¬ 
mated  the  cost  of  this  paraphernalia 
at  fourteen  dollars  per  room.  In  a 
city  school  system  there  are  at  least 
six  or  eight  of  these  primary  rooms  in 
each  building.  Then  multiply  this  by 
the  number  of  grade  schools  in  a  city 
system,  ranging  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  perhaps,  and  you  arrive  at  an  ap¬ 
proximate  cost  of  just  a  few  of  the 
gadgets. 

There  are  others:  machines  for 
testing  the  eyes  of  children  that  only 
a  specialist  can  use,  machines  that  are 
advertised  to  accelerate  the  speed  of 
reading,  machines  for  throwing  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  on  screens.  I  attended  a 
demonstration  class  where  one  of 
these  was  shown.  After  the  demon¬ 
strator  had  had  each  of  one  of  us  fool 
with  it  for  a  few  minutes,  he  laughed 
and  said,  “Of  course  none  of  you  can 
operate  it,  but  go  back  and  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  your  school  board.  That 
will  make  you  appear  modem.”  '  Some 
of  these  machines  are  purchased  and 
carefully  stowed  away  in  storerooms 
because  they  are  indeed  too  intricate. 

But  our  situation  is  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  my  friend  and  his 
automobile.  He  could  and  did  switch 
to  a  simpler  make.  We  have  no  alters 
native.  The  gadgets  have  us.  The 
personality  of  the  teacher  is  being 
submerged  in  mechanical  devices,  her 
ingenuity  is  no  longer  called  upon  to 
function  —  everything  is  prescribed. 
The  manufacturing  concerns  are,  in 
vulgar  parlance,  “Taking  the  schools 
for  a  ride.”  Schools  are  being  ex- 
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ploited  more  than  are  families  on 
Mothers’  and  Fathers’  Days  in  com¬ 
mercial  fields.  In  these  days  of  stress, 
when  even  paper  bags  and  hair  pins 
are  to  be  at  a  premium,  it  would  seem 
that  the  simpler  our  school  equipment 
the  better  it  will  serve  in  the  long  last. 

We  do  not  wish  to  go  back  to  the 
“horse  and  buggy  days” — we  like  au¬ 
tomobiles — we  like  speed,  if  it  means 


progress,  but  we  do  plead  for  a  simpler 
make. 

We  feel  like  the  youthful  David  go¬ 
ing  out  to  fight  the  Philistine  over¬ 
burdened  by  the  heavy  armor  of  King 
Saul.  Give  us  a  sling-shot  of  our  own 
devising  and  three  smooth  pebbles  of 
hope,  courage,  and  faith,  and  we  shall 
try  to  conquer  the  giant  of  ignorance 
and  build  for  democracy. 


Teach  a  love  for  wholesome  reading,  and  the  education 
problem  is  nearing  solution. 


—  R.  W.  Hamilton,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Oreenup,  Ky. 


Unto  the  Last— A  Teacher 

By  EARL  K.  KILLBRAND 

University  of  Wichita 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  Howard  V. 
O’Brien,  who  writes  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  remarked 
that  one  trouble  with  teachers  is  that 
no  one  talks  back  to  them.  There  is 
much  truth  in  what  Mr.  O’Brien 
says,  “Men  in  other  walks  of  life  are 
constantly  criticized  by  customers  and 
competitors.  Teachers  spend  days 
talking  to  listeners  either  incapable, 
or  forbidden  to  criticize.” 

Such  criticism  is  healthy  and  teach* 
ers  may  expect  more  of  it.  However, 
laymen  are  not  the  only  people  who 
criticize  teachers.  Probably  the  most 
trenchant  criticism  of  teachers  comes 
from  teachers  themselves.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Allan  Neilson  once  said  that  a 
large  proportion  of  college  teachers 
are  “timid  and  unimaginative  persons 
to  whom  a  moderate  comfort,  a  mod¬ 
erate  competence,  and  a  moderate  se¬ 
curity  are  the  reward  for  a  moderate 
amount  of  moderately  conscientious 
drudgery.” 

Certainly,  teaching  is  not  an  easy 
profession.  For  example  consider 
what  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools 
of  Great  Britain  are  called  upon  to  do. 
They  make  wills  for  local  people,  help 
choose  wallpaper  and  curtains,  attend 
and  advise  the  parish  council  meet¬ 
ings,  help  women  farmers,  coach  po¬ 
licemen  for  examinations,  fill  out  in¬ 
come  tax  forms  for  the  community, 
serve  on  the  women’s  institute  com¬ 
mittee,  play  the  organ  in  church  and 
at  concerts  when  the  organist  is  ill. 


organize  outdoor  sports,  call  to  see  all 
the  new  babies,  visit  the  sick  and  aged, 
and  cut  the  old  people’s  hair! 

Even  in  ancient  days  teaching  was 
not  an  easy  task.  More  than  four 
himdred  years  ago  Erasmus  wrote,  “I 
admit  that  your  vocation  is  laborious, 
but  I  utterly  deny  that  it  is  tragic  or 
deplorable,  as  you  call  it.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  it  is  an  humble  task, 
but  in  fact  it  is  the  noblest  of  occu¬ 
pations.” 

The  standards  which  teachers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  are  continually  ris¬ 
ing.  In  what  other  profession  are  so 
many  members  spending  their  savings 
and  spare  time  to  improve  themselves 
professionally  by  travelling,  attending 
summer  school,  and  taking  post  grad¬ 
uate  courses? 

Many  critics  of  the  teachers  wonder 
why  teachers  enter  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  These  critics  point  out  that 
compared  with  business,  law,  and  med¬ 
icine  the  teaching  profession  has  few 
and  meager  prizes.  They  also  point 
out  that  the  social  position  occupied 
by  the  teachers  is  respectable  but  not 
highly  distinguished  and  of  course 
many  a  business  man  looks  upon  teach¬ 
ers  as  unambitious  because  they  have 
entered  a  profession  where,  by  accepted 
standards  they  can  never  attain  more 
than  a  modest  financial  success.  Often 
the  teacher  is  reminded  of  the  maxim, 
“If  you  are  so  damn  smart  why  aren’t 
you  rich?” 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  wo- 
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men  teaching  school  and  especially  the 
large  number  of  young  girls  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  has  sometimes  been  cal¬ 
led  a  mob  of  mobile  maidens  meditat¬ 
ing  matrimony.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
the  writer  that  these  girls  do  a  remark¬ 
ably  good  job  considering  the  cost  of 
their  training  and  meagerness  of  their 
salaries.  It  is  also  greatly  to  the  cred¬ 
it  of  these  young  women  that  they  do 
get  married.  What  else  would  we 
want  them  to  do?  Surely  we  could 
not  expect  all  of  them  to  teach  a  life¬ 
time.  Furthermore,  the  presence  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
homes  of  young  mothers  who  were  foi> 
merly  school  teachers  has  had  a  decid¬ 
edly  wholesome  influence  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  schools. 

Teaching  has  its  ups  and  downs 
but  to  those  who  have  chosen  it  for 
their  profession  it  is  more  than  a  pro¬ 
fession, — it  is  a  passion.  The  state¬ 


ment  of  William  Lyon  Phelps  relative 
to  this  matter  is  a  classic:  do  not 

know  that  I  could  make  entirely  clear 
to  an  outsider  the  pleasure  I  have  in 
teaching.  I  had  rather  earn  my  living 
by  teaching  than  in  any  other  way.” 

Teaching  is  a  difficult  profession  but 
there  is  no  career  quite  so  rewarding. 
The  Oxford  professor  of  mathematics 
who  wrote  Alice  in  Wonderland  des¬ 
cribed  a  croquet  game  in  which  the 
wickets  were  forever  moving,  in  which 
the  ball  never  ran  in  the  direction  to 
which  it  was  aimed,  and  in  which  the 
mallet  never  struck  the  ball  in  the 
place  of  contact  where  it  was  intended. 
Nothing  stayed  put.  This  is  peculiarly 
true  in  the  teaching  profession.  Not¬ 
withstanding  most  teachers  would  say, 
with  apologies  to  William  Cowper, 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
To  grant  a  wish  of  ages  past 
I’d  hope  to  be  unto  the  last, 

A  teacher. 


Scholasticism  versus 

Practical  Training  in  College 

By  TYRUS  HILLWAY 

Dean  of  the  Evening  Division 
Hillyer  Junior  College,  Hartford,  Ct. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  tide  of  than  stimulating.  Alternatively,  the 
higher  education  in  the  United  proponents  of  Scholasticism  urge  the 
States  has  been  running  in  the  di-  trans  mission  to  students  of  a  broad 
rection  of  so-called  Practical  Training,  cultural  background  as  a  foundation 
This  has  meant  an  increase  in  coll^  for  lucid  thinking  and  the  philosophi- 
offerings  directly  related  to  non-pro-  cal  attitude.  In  one  form,  this  ideal 
fessional  vocations,  notably  salesman-  has  been  expressed  as  a  profound  in¬ 
ship,  accounting,  mining,  business  ad-  terest  in  the  study  of  selected  bodes, 
ministration,  advertising,  commercial  The  One  Hundred  Best  Books  used 
art,  and  agriculture.  There  has  been  at  St.  John’s  Collie  as  the  basis  for 
also  a  tendency  to  augment  the  require-  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  western 
ments  and  offerings  in  the  field  of  the  world’s  thought  and  culture  are  an  ex¬ 
social  studies,  on  the  ground  that  a  ample  of  the  application  of  Scholasti- 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  cism’s  theories. 

society  and  a  realization  of  the  impor-  J ust  what  do  the  proponents  of 

tance  of  community  problems  are  es-  Scholasticism  seek  to  do  for  the  stu- 
sential  to  individual  and  social  success  dent  ?  Apparently  they  seek  to  give 
in  modem  life.  This  development  in  him  a  broad  view  of  the  continuity  of 
the  direction  of  the  Practical,  the  Use-  human  thought.  By  learning  to  un- 
ful  in  college  training  has  been  largely  derstand  the  philosophy  and  beauty  of 
the  result  of  popular  demand  and  pres-  Plato,  they  believe,  the  student  is  bet- 
sure,  and  the  way  has  been  led  through-  ter  able  to  appreciate  and  understand 
out  this  phase  by  the  state  universities  the  philosophy  and  beauty  of  Spinoza, 
and  by  the  prosperous  example  of  the  By  grasping  the  significance  of  Plato 
junior  coll^.  and  Spinoza  in  relation  to  Hobbes  and 

The  inevitable  reaction  which  has  Mill  and  the  other  mental  giants,  the 
begun  to  set  in  against  this  trend  is  student  acquires  facility  in  the  hand- 
a  movement  led  by  a  brilliant  group  of  ling  of  abstract  ideas.  He  becomes  a 
rational  writers  and  university  edu-  better  judge  of  history;  he  thinks  ef 
cators  whose  ideas  are  identified  by  the  history  in  terms  of  the  continuity  of 
term  Scholasticism.  According  to  human  thought.  In  a  word,  he  be- 
these  very  eminent  authorities,  the  comes  a  philosopher;  and  he  conducts 
training  provided  by  the  supposedly  his  life  upon  a  plane  somewhat  remov- 
practical  courses  is  unjustifiably  nar-  ed  from  that  common  plane  of  butter 
row,  its  real  value  to  the  student  mere-  and  struggle  upon  which  most  of  us 
ly  opportunistic,  and  its  effect  upon  move. 

the  growth  of  intellect  sedative  rather  That  this  is  a  worthy  aim  of  higher 
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education  there  will  be  few  to  deny. 
That  it  is  jus't  as  practical  in  its  way 
as  training  in  the  consideration  of  la* 
bor  problems  and  family  life  and  how 
to  apply  for  a  job  many  will  contend. 
The  student  re-lives  through  his  read¬ 
ing  and  thinking  the  whole  intellectu¬ 
al  experience  of  the  human  race.  Once 
he  has  mastered  this  cultural  inheri¬ 
tance,  once  he  has  attuned  his  think¬ 
ing  to  that  of  the  great  minds  whose 
ideas  flowing  together  make  up  the 
stream  of  human  philosophy,  the  stu¬ 
dent  proceeds  to  specialise.  He  may 
become  a  teacher,  a  dentist,  a  business 
executive,  or  a  plain  traveling  sales¬ 
man.  But  the  level  of  his  performance 
in  his  chosen  occupation  is  raised  and 
made  richer  both  for  himself  and  for 
society  by  the  facility  in  the  use  of  ab¬ 
stract  ideas  and  by  the  knowledge  of 
men  and  heaven  which  he  has  acquired 
through  his  close  acquaintance  with 
all  the  intellectual  heroes  of  history. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  result  can 
be  attained  and  that  it  is  desirable. 

The  chink  in  the  armor  of  Scholas¬ 
ticism  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  it 
works  and  encourages  the  students  to 
work  almost  entirely  in  the  realm  of 
abstract  ideas.  To  give  all  American 
college  students  this  type  of  training 
would  be  to  fill  our  universities  with 
failures.  What  is  worse,  it  would  fill 
with  failures  our  business  firms  and 
our  industrial  plants.  For  the  vast 
majority  of  American  college  students, 
the  Practical  type  of  training  now  be¬ 
ing  offered  in  more  and  more  colleges 
is  proving  highly  successful  and  abund¬ 
antly  utilizable.  For  a  small  minor¬ 
ity  of  American  college  students,  high¬ 
er  traning  based  on  the  ideals  of  Schol¬ 
asticism  is  far  more  to  be  desired. 

The  distinction  can  be  made  more 
emphatic  by  the  use  of  an  example. 


Suppose  a  medical  college  were  to  teach 
all  its  courses  in  the  manner  indicated 
by  the  Scholastic  theory :  it  would 
equip  all  its  doctors  for  specialized  re¬ 
search  rather  than  for  medical  prac¬ 
tice.  All  its  graduates  would  become 
Arrowsmiths,  eminently  skillful  spec¬ 
ialists  in  laboratories  but  utter  in¬ 
competents  in  the  matter  of  curing  dis¬ 
ease  at  the  bedside.  The  world  needs 
trained  research  men,  philosophers  and 
scientists  and  scholars  who  spend  their 
lives  in  the  search  for  truth  and  new 
ideas.  But  the  world  also  needs  men 
who  can  be  effective  in  social  action. 

It  is  Practical  Training  which 
makes  men  and  women  effective  in 
social  action.  This  is  the  type  of 
training  which  tells  them  how  to  get 
along  with  an  employer,  how  to  speak 
in  public,  how  to  prepare  a  budget  for 
the  home  or  the  oflSce,  how  to  design 
an  airplane  engine,  how  to  carry  out 
the  varied  and  perplexing  duties  of 
good  citizenship,  how  to  buy  an  auto¬ 
mobile  or  stocks  and  bonds  wisely,  how 
to  order  dinner  in  a  hotel  restaurant, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other  skills  and 
attitudes  which  equip  the  young  man 
or  woman  for  successful  competition 
in  this  game  of  living  and,  in  theory 
at  least,  for  happiness.  Perhaps  the 
attitudes  engendered  by  Practical 
Training  are  even  more  important 
than  the  skills  implanted.  The  at¬ 
titudes  of  Practical  Training  are  de¬ 
signed  for  the  smoother  functioning 
of  the  whole  social  machine.  It  is 
not  practical  to  be  a  rebel  against  the 
established  institutions  of  society;  it 
is  practical  to  achieve  one’s  aims  with 
a  minimum  of  hatred  and  friction  and 
public  censure.  Practical  Training 
demonstrates  its  value  by  preparing 
men  and  women  to  lead  competent  lives 
within  the  dynamic  structure  of  demo- 
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cratic  society.  There  is  no  intended 
effect  of  restraining  the  development 
of  originality  or  individuality ;  in  fact, 
the  major  tenet  of  democratic  theory 
is  the  belief  that  every  man  and  woman 
should  be  guaranteed  the  opportunity 
to  develop  his  individuality  with  as 
much  freedom  as  is  compatible  with 
his  neighbor’s  and  his  own  good. 

By  the  logical  implications  of  the 
term,  the  student  who  is  trained  in 
the  Scholastic  method  (if  he  becomes 
an  actual  user  of  this  training)  takes 
his  mature  place  among  that  elite  but 
lonely  group  —  that  handful  —  who 
stand  out  as  the  leaders  of  the  world’s 
thought.  This  appears  to  make  of 
Scholasticism  a  very  fine  thing  indeed. 
But  the  Scholastic  method  is  useless 
for  nine-tenths  of  the  student  bodies  in 
America’s  colleges  and  universities, 
just  as  the  Practical  Training  now 
available  in  most  of  our  better  univer¬ 
sities  is  wasted  on  one  student  in  every 
ten. 

The  controversy  which  currently  ex¬ 
ists  between  the  protagonists  of  the  two 
major  parties  of  higher  education  in 


America  seems  to  arise  from  the  fact 
that  each  group  expects  its  own  phil¬ 
osophy  of  education  to  be  applied  and 
followed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
The  supporters  of  Scholasticism  argue 
that  Practical  Training  has  led  us  into 
skepticism,  commercialism,  and  moral 
decay.  The  adherents  of  Practical 
Training  insist  that  Scholasticism  has 
its  head  in  the  clouds,  that  education 
in  abstract  thinking  is  not  education 
for  life. 

It  would  seem  that  common  sense 
might  here  point  out  that  each  theory 
has  its  values  and  beauties.  For  a 
select  and  gifted  group  of  scholars, 
there  is  fundamental  truth  and  golden 
promise  in  Scholasticism.  For  the  av¬ 
erage  college  student,  there  is  richer 
possibility  for  enjoyment  and  useful¬ 
ness  in  college  training  based  on  the 
more  practical  considerations  of  every¬ 
day  life.  Neither  theory  can  claim 
superior  inspiration  or  universal  ap¬ 
plicability.  Both  are  needed  in  that 
wonderful  turmoil  of  human  experi¬ 
ence  which  makes  up  the  pattern  of 
higher  education  in  America. 


Inspiration  inevitably  results  in  the  acquisition  of 
information,  but  information  without  inspiration  is  dead. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  a  teacher’s  first  duty  is  to 
inspire  rather  than  to  instruct.  Unless  the'  teacher  can 
conduct  inspired  instruction  or  impart  inspirational  infor¬ 
mation,  it  is  better  to  inspire  first  and  let  the  instruction 
take  care  of  itself. 

—  R.  W.  Hamilton,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Oreenup,  Ky. 


The  United  States  of  Europe 
and  the  Language  Problem 

By  KLAUS  HILZHEIMER 

Asheville  College,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


AMERICANS  often  ask  “Why  did 
the  countries  of  Europe  not 
unite  like  the  United  States  of 
America  did  ?  Why  did  all  efforts 
fail?”  Purely  political  reasons  are 
usually  given  to  answer  the  question 
although  it  seems  obvious  that  there 
might  be  other  reasons  as  well.  After 
World  War  II  a  new  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  will  be  created,  or  at  least  some 
similar  international  organization,  and 
the  efforts  will  again  be  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  political  and  spiritual  uni¬ 
fication  of  that  unhappy  continent, 
called  Europe.  America  will  take  the 
initiative,  as  President  Wilson  did  in 
1918,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
time  the  American  people  will  not 
shirk  their  responsibility  for  the 
“trouble-spot”  of  the  world.  There¬ 
fore,  we  might  as  well  ask  already  to¬ 
day  :  “What  does  unite  people  ?  How 
are  we  going  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  III  in  Europe  ?”  How 
are  we  going  to  achieve  a  better  rela¬ 
tionship,  a  stronger  assimilation  of  the 
nations  of  Europe?” 

2 

Politicians  will  name  many  reasons 
offhand:  a  better  fixation  of  borders 
than  was  achieved  at  Versailles,  cus- 
tum  unions,  an  international  army  to 
keep  order,  the  creations  of  bigger  eco¬ 
nomic  units.  No  doubt,  all  this  will 
be  necessary  and  unavoidable ;  but 
still,  there  will  be  no  lasting  peace  on 
this  basis  alone.  To  the  economical 


and  political  unification,  there  must 
also  come  the  spiritual  unification  as 
the  fundamental  “base.”  Hitler  has 
established  race  as  the  last  principal 
of  common  thinking  and  feeling.  Long 
before  the  Nazis  started  preaching 
racism,  science  has  proved  this  theory 
wrong:  race  itself  is  dependent  on 
other  primary  factors  like  climate,  ge¬ 
ographical  position,  and  even  “trade.” 
The  “Nordic”  Germans  fighting  the 
even  more  Nordic  English  with  help 
of  the  “artverwandt”  (racially  related) 
Italians  and  Japanese,  is  such  a  joke 
from  a  racial  point  of  view,  that  there 
is  no  other  argument  needed  to  prove 
Hitler’s  crazy  gospel  of  racism  as 
childish  nonsense.  In  asking  “what 
makes  people  feel  belonging  to  the 
same  nation  or  to  the  same  group  of 
nations  or  to  the  same  “culture,”  we 
will  find  that  nothing  binds  human 
beings  closer  together  than  the  com¬ 
mon  language  does;  a  fact  established 
by  many  great  philosophers  and  folk¬ 
lorists.  If  there  was  anything  which 
brought  about  the  unification  of  some¬ 
thing  which  is  gradually  becoming  the 
American  nation,  then  it  was  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  English  language.  If  there 
is  anything  which  hindered  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  of  Europe 
since  the  days  of  Napoleon,  then  it  is 
the  lack  of  a  commonly  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  in  Europe. 

3 

Approximately  thirty  different  lan¬ 
guages  are  being  spoken  in  Europe  to- 
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day,  not  counting  the  very  often  very  (1)  All  nations,  participating  in 
different  local  dialects.  In  the  Bal-  the  new  League,  agree  to  recognize  the 


kan  region  alone,  much  smaller  than 
Texas,  nine  different  languages  are  in 
use.  Therefore,  when  the  League  of 
Nations  was  founded,  one  of  the  first 
tasks  was  to  decide  on  a  suitable  lan¬ 
guage  for  the  meetings  in  Geneva. 
French  was  adopted  as  the  official  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  diplomats.  The  new 
League  of  Nations  will  have  to  face 
the  same  problem.  Recognizing  the 
immense  importance  of  the  language 
problem,  and  having  learnt  from  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  it  will  have  to  at¬ 
tack  the  problem  with  greater  knowl¬ 
edge  and  more  efficiency.  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  one  common  European  lan¬ 
guage  will  be  one  of  the  first  tasks  of 
the  new  League  whenever  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  expect  a  lasting  result.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  today  and  tomorrow, 
not  a  question  which  can  be  solved  in 
one  or  two  generations,  but  it  is  a  task 
which  human  beings  can  master.  No 
reason  in  the  world  why  a  problem, 
based  on  an  achievement  of  the  human 
race,  the  Language,  could  not  also  be 
mastered  by  the  human  race.  No  man 
is  bom  with  a  language;  he  learns 
one.  He  learns  what  he  is  being 
taught.  To  regulate  and  supervise 
this  teaching  is  one  of  the  first  steps 
in  the  creation  of  the  United  States 
of  Europe. 

4 

Is  this  aim  not  too  fantastic  ?  How 
can  the  new  I..eague  of  Nations  attack 
the  gigantic  project? 

The  writer  of  this  article,  coming 
himself  from  one  country  and  adopt¬ 
ing  the  language  of  a  second  country, 
might  be  allowed  to  give  a  few  very 
simple  practical  suggestions,  just  to 
show  that  the  job  can  be  done. 


importance  of  the  language  problem 
for  the  future  of  Europe  and  appoint 
a  language  committee.  Each  country 
selects  its  best  linguists,  let  us  say  five, 
and  these  five  scholars  select  from 
their  middle  the  most  suitable  man  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  who  has  to 
represent  his  country  in  the  final  meet¬ 
ings  with  other  nations. 

(2)  After  a  period  of  study,  fixed 
by  the  League,  the  language  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  different  countries  decide 
on  the  new  commonly  accepted  lan¬ 
guage  of  Europe.  (Either  the  five 
members  vote,  or  only  the  chairman’s 
vote  counts  for  his  country.) 

(3)  The  new  language  will  be  le¬ 
gally  and  constitutionally  introduced 
in  all  European  countries. 

(4)  The  language  committee  in¬ 
troduces  the  new  language  as  foreign 
language  No.  1  in  its  country.  A  de¬ 
tailed  study  plan  will  be  worked  out 
The  new  language  becomes  a  compul¬ 
sory  subject  in  all  schools  of  Europe. 
Special  regulations  will  be  worked  out 
by  the  committee  for  teacher  training. 

(5)  The  new  European  language 
will  be  accepted  as  the  official  diplo¬ 
mat’s  language  as  soon  as  possible. 
All  treaties  are  signed  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  language.  After  a  fixed  transi¬ 
tion  period  of  some  years  all  traffic 
and  communication  signs  will  be 
printed  in  the  European  language. 
After  a  second  longer  transition  peri¬ 
od  the  main  newspapers  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  published  and  the  air  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  broadcast  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  language.  The  original  language 
of  each  country  will  gradually  become 
the  “second”  language.  After  a  fixed 
period  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
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all  teaching  at  all  schools  of  Europe 
will  be  done  in  the  European  language 
exclusively. 
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It  will,  of  course,  take  at  least  two 
generations,  or  about  sixty  years,  un¬ 
til  the  newly  accepted  language  will 
be  generally  recognized  and  spoken; 
but  this  is  a  project  for  generations 
to  come.  Under  an  intelligent,  legally 
authorized  supervision  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  committee  the  job  can  be  done 
very  well.  There  are  examples  of 
“artificial”  languages  in  the  world: 
Latin  still  holds  today  as  something 
like  the  international  limguage  of 
Medicine;  and  without  the  stronghold 
of  Latin  the  Catholic  Church  mi^t 
not  have  been  able  to  continue  as  an 
international  power.  Most  people  in 
Switzerland  know  three  languages, 
and  everybody  speaks  at  least  two  dif¬ 
ferent  languages.  These  are  only  a 
few  examples,  but  they  might  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  point  out  that  languages,  as 
creations  of  man,  are  within  reach  of 
human  regulation,  learning  and  logic. 
The  real  difficulty  is:  how  to  select 
the  European  language? 

There  seem  to  be  three  principal 
possibilities  of  selecting  the  new  lan¬ 
guage: 

(1)  A  new  language  will  be  cre¬ 
ated  according  to  linguistic  points  of 
view.  Either  the  already  existing  Es¬ 
peranto,  founded  by  a  Viennese,  easy 
to  learn,  but  rather  unsuccessful  so 
far,  will  be  adopted,  or  a  new  lan¬ 
guage  will  be  created. 

(2)  The  language  which  most 
people  in  Europe  speak  will  be  se¬ 
lected.  This  would  be,  without  doubt, 
Cerman,  which  is  being  spoken  by. 
eighty-five  to  ninety  million  people. 

(3)  The  language  which  most 
people  in  the  world  speak  and  under- 
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stand  will  be  selected.  And  this 
would  be,  of  course,  English. 

6 

The  first  possibility  seems  to  be 
rather  artificial  and  not  very  practi¬ 
cal,  considering  the  fact  that  every¬ 
body  will  have  to  learn  the 'new  lan¬ 
guage  and  that  there  will  be  no  Eu¬ 
ropean  language  for  a  rather  long 
time.  To  suggest  Glerman,  seems  to 
be  unwise,  too.  After  World  War  II 
it  will  be  the  language  of  the  most 
hated  and  of  the  defeated  nation.  Psy¬ 
chological  reaction  against  it  will  be 
too  strong. 

English,  however,  appears  to  be  a 
reasonable  choice.  It  is  already  the 
most  widely  known  and  understood 
language  of  the  world.  Politically, 
too,  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Great  Britain 
will  dominate  the  new  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  anyhow,  and  in  international 
trade  English  has  been  accepted  for  a 
long  time.  Grammatically,  too,  it  is 
the  most  flexible  and  most  modem 
language;  not  too  difficult  to  learn,  as 
proved  by  generations  of  immigrants 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 

The  decision,  however,  will  be 
made  by  the  linguist’s  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  all  countries  and  appointed 
by  the  League  of  Nations.  This  deci¬ 
sion  will  be  final. 

7 

Does  it  really  seem  so  fantastic,  the 
solution  of  the  language  problem  in 
Europe?  To  this  writer  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  more  fantastic  than  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
schedule  or  the  daylight  saving  time 
or  the  decimal  system  or  any  other 
creation  •  by  the  human  race.  The 
common  language  of  the  people  of 
Europe  cannot  prevent  them  from  be¬ 
ing  mean  and  hostile,  from  oppressing 
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each  other,  and  from  thinking  of 
slaughter  and  revenge.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  common  language  will  help 
the  people  to  feel  themselves  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  cultural  and  spiritual,  and 
through  that :  also  one  economical  and 
political  body  of  similar  nations.  The 


language  problem,  n^lected  by  the 
old  League  of  Nations,  realised  in  its 
importance  and  intelligently  mastered 
by  the  new  League  of  Nations,  might 
become  one  of  the  cornerstones  at  the 
creation  of  the  United  States  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 


NO  WORDS  FOR  THESE 

In  all  the  world  there  are  no  words  for  these  — 
Sonorous  music  roaring  breakers  bring 
To  rocky  shores;  the  rose  clad  cherry  trees 
Summoned  by  April’s  call  to  blossoming; 
Gigantic  stars  that  nightly  walk  the  sky 
With  silent  tread;  the  jade-like  humming  bird 
Darting  so  swiftly,  yet  so  lightly  by 
That  scarce  the  smallest  leaf  or  twig  is  stirred. 

For  such  as  these  no  language  has  been  found 
That  can  reveal  more  than  a  tiny  part. 

The  deepest  loveliness  of  sight  or  sound 
Is  known  and  answered  only  by  the  heart. 

So  never  try  to  prison  beauty  in 

The  little,  tangled  web  that  words  can  spin. 

— Bessis  E.  Laitodov. 
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From  DUALISM  to  DUALISM  WE  GO 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


One  of  the  seminars  at  the  recent  mile- 
high  convention  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  at  Denver  dealt  with 
the  question,  “After  War — What?”  The 
group  gave  some  very  idealistic  answers, 
one  of  which  is  that  we  must  build  an 
educational  program  giving  much  more 
recognition  than  ever  before  to  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  mankind  and  to  the  con¬ 
cept  of  world  citizenship. 

Many  speakers  urged  federal  aid  in 
order  to  equalize  educational  opportun¬ 
ity.  One  was  the  governor  of  Kansas. 
Another  was  the  president  of  the  P.  T.  A. 
The  great  migrations  of  the  past  year, 
she  explained,  force  us  to  expect  rich 
states  to  help  pay  for  education  in  poor 
states.  The  federal  government  will 
manage  it. 

One  of  the  convention  resolutions  urg¬ 
ed  the  United  States  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  to  establish  an  emergency  teacher 
placement  agency  to  help  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  teacher  shortages  during  the  war. 

At  this  time  throughout  the  nation 
consolidation  of  country  schools  is  going 
on  to  a  great  extent.  Little  local  units 
are  disappearing.  In  localities  where 
defense  plants  (offense  would  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  term)  are  being  built,  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  are  looking  to  Uncle  Sam  to 
help  them  make  necessary  expansions, 
and  Uncle  Sam,  feeling  his  responsibil¬ 
ity,  acquieces. 

All  these  appeals  to  the  man  in  the 
striped  pants  seem  reasonable.  Yet 
they  are  contrary  to  another  foundation 
stone  in  American  education  which  says 


that  for  the  sake  of  democracy  we  must 
foster  local  control.  People  will  not 
take  sufficient  interest  in  education  un¬ 
less  they  help  to  manage  it,  we  were  wont 
to  say  with  much  emphasis. 

What  we  have  here,  to  be  sure,  is  just 
another  dualism  in  education.  We  don’t 
want  entire  federal  support,  with  its  al¬ 
most  inevitable  accompanying  control, 
and  we  are  not  satisfied  with  insufficient 
local  support,  though  it  brings  full  local 
control.  The  two  oppose  each  other,  but 
we  want  some  of  each.  For  some  time,  it 
appears,  the  apportioning  is  to  be  a  hap¬ 
hazard  business. 

Yet  there  is  a  trend.  The  movement 
is  in  the  direction  of  more  federal  sup¬ 
port  and  less  local.  Coincidentally,  if 
America’s  part  in  this  war  means  any¬ 
thing,  there  is  to  be  a  lessening  in  nation¬ 
alism  and  a  growth  in  internationalism. 
Pretty  soon,  says  “the  crystal  ball,”  there 
will  be  a  new  dualism  in  education.  The 
bigger  strain  will  be  education  support 
for  United  States  citizens,  but  a  con¬ 
trary  pulling  and  tugging  force  will  be 
aid  to  a  weak  illiterate  nation  from  the 
World  Congress,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called.  Rich  nations,  like  the  United 
States,  will  be  asked  to  give  support  to 
poor.  Otherwise,  all  the  people  of  the 
world  will  not  have  sufficient  understand¬ 
ing  to  make  effective  the  sort  of  peace 
and  democratic  regime  we  idealists  are 
fighting  for. 

Yes,  some  one  said  there  would  be  lots 
of  problems  after  the  war.  Here  is  just 
a  hint  of  one. 
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BCe  PiriH  ATEHUE,  NEW  TORE  CITY  BETWEEN  t4tli  ANB  Uth  8TBEETB 

Bbaxoh  OrriOB :  1830  Buolid  Avb.,  Cuitblavd,  Ohio 
MBMBBR  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TBACHBSS'  AOBNCIBB 


NEWCOMB  (£ 
GAUSS  CO. 


Book,  Job 
aid 

Coaaercial 


1  CITY  HALL  AVE.,  SALEM.  MASS 


PRINTING  and  BOOKBINDING 

WE  poaa«M  tin«zc*lled  fadUtlM  for  odlt- 
ins  and  prlntlns  your  school  or  coUes* 
papors.  Sand  lu  your  MSS.  for  axamlna* 
tlon  and  sat  our  rataa.  Our  Bindary  la  ttaor- 
oushly  abla  to  handla  rapalr  work.  Public 
and  Sobool  Libraiias  ara  our  apaolaltlas. 
Our  S<Aool  suppllaa  ara  aacond  to  nona. 

ANOKL  GUARDIAN  PRESS 
111  Day  SL,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boaten,  Maa*. 


COLLEGE,  HIGH  SCHOOL,  GRADE  TEACHERS 

We  Piece  You  In  The  Better  Poeltlone 

Ws  need  A.  1 .  teschen,  both  men  and  women,  Mridi  Ph.D.  Degrees  for  college  pocitions 
Many  weatem  achooh  require  A  M*a.  for  high  achool  sad  A  BV  for  grsdea. 

Write  for  informslion  and  enroflment  card.  Unexcelled  Serrice. 


1  MBMBBR  Jf.  A.T.  A.  ^ 

Largest  and  Most  Sucoessfal  Teachers*  Agency  in  the  West 


Dirtctions,  Practice  Materials^ 
I 

Tests  and  Retests 


The  answer  to  critics  who  say  the  schools 
do  not  teach  useful  skills! 


on  20  SKILLS 

1.  How  to  Use  Parliamentary  Procedure 

5.  How  to  Understand  Social-Studies 
Beading 

8.  How  to  Use  an  Encyclopedia 

4.  How  to  Use  a  Dictionary 

6.  How  to  Use  a  Map 

0.  How  to  Bead  a  Graph 

7.  How  to  Use  an  Atlas 

8.  How  to  Do  Committee  Work 

9.  How  to  Take  Part  in  a  Social  Studies 
Discussion 

10.  How  to  Use  the  Library  Card  Catalog 

11.  How  to  Use  an  Index 

18.  How  to  Use  the  World  Almanac 

13.  How  to  Locate  Beferences  on  a  Topic 

14.  How  to  Understand  Percentages,  Es¬ 
timates,  and  Figures 

15.  How  to  Bead  Pictorial  Map(>  and 
Graphs 

16.  How  to  Outline  Social-Studies  Ma¬ 
terial 


SOCIAL- 

STUDIES 

SKILLS 

By  FORREST  E.  LONG 

Fnfcifr  tf  itdssslfos.  Ncm  Ycrk  UnivcnUy 

onJ  HELEN  HALTER 


17.  How  to  Make  an  Honest  Beport 

18.  How  to  Prepare  a  Good  Beport 

19.  How  to  Give  an  Oral  Report 
80.  How  to  Write  a  Beport 


PHmcipsI,  Chattwrtk  Seh—i,  Unkmmti,  N.  Y, 


A  social- studies  speed-up  book 

This  new  teaching  aid  allows  social-studies  teachers  to  make  more  efficient  use  of 
their  time  in  training  pupils  for  mastery  of  the  20  basic  social-studies  skills.  It  is  a 
manual  for  teachers  or  a  supplementary  book  for  upper-elementary  or  junior-high 
pupils.  A  good  teacher  could  prepare  somewhat  similar  materials  for  his  classes — at 
an  expenditure  of  weeks  of  his  time.  But  here  is  the  book,  inexpensive  and  ready 
for  immediate  use!  It  has  a  32-page  Individual  Self -Testing  Key. 

Order  your  approval  copy  of  this  book  today,  and  see  how  effectively  it  will  fit  into 
your  social-studies  teaching  plan — no  matter  what  type  of  program  you  follow, 
or  what  textbook  you  use.  Notice  how  SOCIAL-STUDIES  SKILLS  stimulates  each 
pupil  to  become  proficient  in  each  skill  as  rapidly  as  his  enthusiasm  can  carry  him 
along.  Here  is  a  labor-saving  professional  tool,  and  a  means  of  rescuing  hours  of 
precious  classroom  time,  of  speeding  the  social-studies  work  of  an  entire  school  year. 

List  Price  $1. SO— 30-day  approval— Prof,  Disc. 

Larger  Discounts  on  4-29  copies  and  30  or  more  copies 

INOR  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


207  Fourth  Avenuu 
New  York 


Textbooks  for  the  Modernized  Curriculum 


